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This love will undo us all. 


HEN Miss Brown, who was one 
of “the” Browns, placidly accept- 
ed the attentions of Mountford 

Peterson she showed that she was a 
young lady of the latter end of the nine- 
teenth century whose education hadn't 
been neglected. Her father, who was a 


director of half a dozen corporations, 
said “she was a daughter after his own 


heart.” Her mother, the night she gave 
Mountford Peterson two waltzes and 
“sat out” the Lancers in the subdued 
light of the conservatory, kissed her af- 
fectionately and called her “my own 
darling girl.” 

For be it known that Mountford Pe- 
terson was a young man of fair age, fair 
hair, fair habits and fair everything else 
excepting an exceedingly unfair income, 
considering that he didn’t know how to 
reasonably spend over half of it. Men 
called him a fair sort of fellow but color- 
less. Women called him “a good match.” 
And the women were right, if life consists 
entirely of receipted bills, a good visiting 
list and afternoon teas. Miss Brown 
didn’t let herself think that it was any- 
thing else. That wasn’t the way she had 
been brought up. She supposed she had 
a heart but she believed in permitting it 
to throb only in a judicious manner and 
according to the tenets laid down by the 
set the Browns moved in. 

When David Scraper, the contractor 
whose money had bought him into the 
said exclusive circle, proposed, Miss 
Brown refused him. She told her father 
that with all Mr. Scraper’s wealth she 


O, Cupid! Cupid! Cupid! 


—TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


couldn’t be happy with a man who pa- 
raded a jewelry shop on his portly waist- 
coat and carried his thumbs in the arm- 
holes thereof when he talked bad English 
to her. Which altogether showed that 
Miss Brown was very much a sensible, 
right-thinking American girl and no for- 
tune or tuft hunter. Mr. Brown inward- 
ly grieved, for David Scraper’s bank ac- 
count ran away up into the six figures. 
But he held his tongue for he was an 
American father. 

Mountford Peterson followed up the 
two waitzes and lancers by attentions, 
that while not pronounced—Mr. Peter- 
son was never pronounced—could still 
be called marked. And Mr. Brown ap- 
proved and asked him to run up to the 
Lake of the Woods and spend a month 
with them during the summer. Mr. 
Brown was interested in some mining 
properties on the Lake and always com- 
bined business with pleasure which ac- 
counts probably for the biographical 
sketch of Mr. Brown in a daily paper un- 
der the caption “Men of the Day.” 
When Mr. Peterson accepted the invita- 
tion, Mrs. Brown thereupon toldher hus- 
band that the matter was as good as set- 
tled. As for Miss Brown she was glad, 
for she rather liked Mountford Peterson 
and if she had permitted her maiden 
meditation to go so far as to think of any 
one as her husband, well, Mountford Pe- 
terson was unobjectionable. A negative 
compliment peculiarly fitting to the gen- 
tleman in question. 
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And out into the West they went to 
the half-civilized life of a summer resort 
midst the unnamed islands of an almost 
unknown lake. Miss Brown was sur- 
prised that she enjoyed the freedom from 
conventionality, as healthy-minded girls 
will do, in spite of the fact that Mr. 
Mountford Peterson didn’t exactly har- 
monize with his surroundings. The 
scenery was too rugged, the sunsets too 
inspiring and the mysterious charm of 
the countless islands too possessing. 
Mr. Mountford Peterson with his patent 
leathers and drawing room manner was 
incongruous. She didn’t know what 
was wrong, but a remark that broke up 
a reverie caused by the faint echo of a 
boat song, and the water rippling up 
against the canoe in soft accompaniment, 
as the sun was slowly sinking into the 
lake in its customary manner one even- 
ing, jarred on her. Mr. Peterson want- 
ed to know if Miss Brown didn’t think 
that Teddie Morton deserved to be cut 
for turning up at a seaside dance in golf 
stockings, and Mr. Peterson was shock- 
ed when he was informed that Miss 
Brown was indifferent as to whether the 
said Teddie Morton wore stockings of 
any kind at any time. While looking 
down into the gorge where the waters 
of the lake make their first mad plunge 
into the Winnipeg River, when her 
whole being throbbed in sympathy with 
the rushing torrent that hurled itself in 
black heaving rolls into the cauldron of 
seething, white foam beneath, Mr. 
Mountford Peterson talked to her about 
a friend of his down East who owned a 
water power and made a neat five thou- 
sand a year out of it—and she shivered. 
After a few such experiences Miss Brown 
avoided tete-a-tetes with Mr. Peterson. 

This probably accounts for the fact 
that she saw more of Jack Bunsford than 
was good for either Mr. Bunsford or her- 
self, especially as she had refused to 
marry the aforesaid Jack about a year 
before. “I like him,” she had said to 





herself with a sense of peculiar regret 
that she couldn’t describe, after she had 
sent him away with his face pale and his 
lips quivering at the coolness of her re- 
jection, and then she gave a little laugh 
that might have been a sob. 


“But Jack! 
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And he was. 
A reckless harum-scarum ne’er-do-well 
with apparently no object in life and 
nothing to recommend him except a 
bluff manliness and a quick brain, is im- 


Why, Jack is impossible.” 


possible in this practical age. But she 
was glad to meet him again. He seemed 
to be more settled down. She was sur- 
prised when her father said he was the 
best mining engineer in the Northwest, 
and asked her to be polite to him, as he 
wanted Jack to go over his mining prop- 
erties. 

As Jack read poetry well and talked 
better and knew when to hold his tongue 
and didn’t make love to her, she was 
polite to him. She didn’t want him to 
make love to her. She didn’t wish to 
again see the look of pain in his eyes 
she had seen a year ago—but she won- 
dered sometimes if he had really forgot- 
ten. Which showed beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that she was a daughter of 
Mother Eve and that heredity dies hard. 

(ne day there was a sort of picnic trip 
to Manitou Island where the Ojibbeways 
say the Good Spirit lives, and Mr. 
Brown's steam yacht was crowded to the 
gunwales. Jack Lunsford paddled over 
in his bark canoe from a neighboring 
mine, lateinthe afternoon. He was young 
enough to feel out of place in his work- 
ing Khakee andheavy prospecting boots, 
midst the bevy of fashionably gowned, 
chattering summer girls and men re- 
splendent in sashes, flannels and blazers. 
He knew something about the Indian 
superstitions connected with the island 
and would have told them much that was 
interesting regarding a wonderful race 
and a beautiful religion that will soon 
disappear—but he didn’t. Mr. Mount- 
ford Peterson made some refined allu- 
sion to the fact that he didn’t take any 
interest in Indians or their ways because 
they didn’t take advantage of the lavish 
supply of water to a greater extent for 
bathing purposes. And Mr. Peterson 
was supposed to have made a rather 
clever remark. And they talked about 
Mr. Peterson’s tandem team with the 
beautifully docked tails and discussed 
learnedly as to the proper thing in the 
way of dog-carts until it was time to re- 


turn. 
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Miss Brown didn’t show any interest 
in docked tails and high-wheeled dog- 
carts. She said she was possessed by 
the Spirit of the rock-bound island and 
would let Mr. Bunsford paddle her home 
in his canoe and tell her about those in- 
teresting Indians and their mysterious 
gods, if he would be so good. And he 
was so good, for Mr. Brown wished to be 
on friendly terms with a man who was 
able to condemn mining properties. 

‘Tis about three miles from Manitou 
Island to Rat Portage, but if you paddle 
slowly and stop to admire picturesque- 
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had run up against some floating drift- 
wood in the uncertain light and the birch 
bark was torn. The water gurgled in, 
but a few swift strokes of the paddle 
brought them ashore, and as Jack laugh- 
ingly said to hide his discomfiture, “they 
were stranded.” 

“The Mail Steamer from Fort Frances 
will pass in an hour or two,” said Jack 
cheerfully as he proceeded to light a fire 
beneath the Devil’s Head, a huge rock 
that had a fantastic, almost demoniacal 
semblance to a human face. He went 
on with his legends as if getting strand- 





“THE FIRST MAD PLUNGE” 


(Ka-Ka-be-Kitchewan Falls) 


looking rocks and only one person 
works while the other listens to legends 
attached thereto, it takes time. Twilight 
was deepening into dusk when they en- 
tered the Devil’s Gap, a mile from what 
the hotel circulars call *‘the Saratoga of 
the West.” 

He was telling about the ruthless mas- 
sacre of the Sioux of the Plains nearly a 
century before by their hereditary ene- 
mies, the Ojibbeways of the Lake, who 
had ambushed on the precipitous cliffs 
rising on either side of the Gap, when 
suddenly Jack felt a shock and the frail 
canoe trembled from stem to stern. They 


ed with a young lady late in the evening, 
with a dozen other young ladies wonder- 
ing where you both were, was the most 
natural thing in the world. Miss Brown 
didn’t think so. For an hour he told 
stories and answered questions about 
the Devil’s Gap, the whilom Gateway of 
the West and Miss Brown listened while 
the fire crackled and glowed. For they 
were on historic ground. It was the en- 
trance and exit to and from the maze 
of islands of the Lake of the Woods, the 
highway for war and hunting parties for 
centuries before Columbus sailed forth 
to prove a theory, the route of La Salle 
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and La Vevandrye and the daring ad- 
venturers of the Court of Louis Le 
Grand, of the black-frocked Jesuit mar- 
tyrs, of the Hudson Bay fur-traders, of 
Wolsely’s Red River Expedition, of the 
seekers after gold, and Miss Brown lean- 
ed back against the tree and looked up 
into the grotesque face of the Devil's 
Head in the fitful light of the camp-fire 
and thought what strange things it had 
seen in its time. It seemed that the 
fearsome smile on the stony face was 
graven there in pitying contempt of the 
passing of time and the littleness of 
men’s efforts. The Ojibbeway and Sioux 
had fought and conquered but both 
would soon be gone, the gallant French- 
men had passed before its eyes but the 
Fleur de Lys under which they struggled 
for new worlds, no longer waved in any 
land, the church for which the mission- 
ary braved torture and death, no longer 
controlled the worship and education of 
a people she was the first to tell of the 
Christ—and the Devil’s Head grinned on 
—the same then as now. And Miss 
Brown grew serious. 

Jack thought she was bothering about 
the awkwardness of her situation and the 
possible tittle-tattle of her conventional 
friends and said the Fort Frances boat 
was nearly due and he would stop it and 
they would be home before midnight, 
and hetoldher hisbest Indian story. How 
the young Sioux warrior loved the 
daughter of the chief of the Ojibbeways 
and how he had stolen her from the wig- 
wams of her fathers; how they journey- 
ed hundreds of miles by night through 
the islands of the foes of the hated Sioux. 
And Miss Brown forgot about the possi- 
ble gossip and averted looks of her own 
little world at her prolonged absence, as 
she thought of the Indian lovers gliding 
silently along in the deep shadows of the 
cliffs on the other side of the Gap. And 
when she heard that the Ojibbeways, 
roused by the news that their chief's fa- 
vorite daughter, the beauty of the tribe, 
was being borne to the tepee of one of 
the hated Sioux, had swarmed the lake 
and guarded every trail to the land of the 
Dakotahs, her face glowed in the fire- 
light and Jack talked as he never did be- 
fore. 
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“The camp-fires of the Ojibbeways 
glimmered from every island and head- 
land at the foot of the lake and the young 
Sioux scouted in the darkness to see if 
the trail of the portage around the Falls 
was held by the enemy. His bride sat 
quietly in the canoe by the shore. He 
came back and without a word turned 
the bow of the canoe towards the mouth 


of the river, the Ka-ka-be-Kitchewan 
Falls. She knew what it meant. It 
was death. But the two paddles kept 


time. If they were captured by her fath- 
er’s people it was only temporary shame 
to her but a horrible, lingering death to 
him. And still she paddled on. He 
asked her if she wished to return and 
her Kah-win (No) came back distinctly. 
And they paddled on. And the Ojibbe- 
way warriors on the heights above 
guarding the portage trail jumped to 
their arms when they heard weird music 
rising high above the roar of the falls.” 

“°Tis the death song of the Sioux,’ 
said the veteran of many fights to his 
startled comrades.”* 

Jack could see a strange look in Miss 
Brown's eyes and her breath came short 
and quick and she forgot to thank him 
for the story. 

When they were on the little Mail 
steamer, they looked out into the star- 
lit night and said nothing. The tension 
of the last few hours had been almost too 
much for Jack, and when they were 
nearing the wharf, he placed his hand on 
her’s and huskily said: 

“This must be good-bye. I cannot 
see you again. ‘I'll go away. Good-bye.” 

Miss Brown looked and knew what he 
meant. Her little hand turned on the 
taffrail ‘till it held the big, strong brown 
one and he could hear her whisper: 


“Whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people and thy God 


my God.” 

And though the steam whistles blew 
and the electric lights gleamed from the 
summer hotel, it may be that Miss 
Brown wasn’t altogether different from 
Ruth, Rebekah and Rachel who lived 
and loved a few thousand years ago. 
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s ERE we are at last!’ I said cheer- 
ily to my companion. 


That individual grunted mon- 
osyllabic acknowledgement and _ pulled 
up the horse with a jerk which nearly 
upset the buckboard. 

He was tired with the long drive. So 
was the horse. I didn’t blame either. 

“Tl wonder what kind of welcome we'll 
get at this infernally out-of-the-way 
hole,” my comrade went on dolefully. 
“Say, partner,” he growled, as he steered 
the rig into the little stable-yard and 
took in the rough surroundings, “you've 
got a fellow into an uncanny quarter of 
the universe. If there isn’t a man in 


that old joint ready to come at us with 
an axe, I’m agreeably disappointed. But, 
Go on and lead me to my 


no matter. 
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doom. I'd just as soon be carved up 
with an axe as die of exhaustion on a 
corduroy road.” 

But I knew the hospitable house of old 
—its occupant, its shelter and its cheer. 

This was the introduction: 

“Mr. Kane, my friend Mr. Buckland. 
You remember I said I'd bring a friend 
along next time.” 

This was the greeting: 

“Be all manes, gintlemen! cead mille 
failthe to Darby Kane’s cabin, on this the 
openin’ day iv the shootin’ sayson. An’ 
that puts me in moind, Hoonan, that to- 
day is the anniversary iv our hunt afther 
the big link. “Twas sivin years ago this 
blissid day, gintlemin, when me an’ Dan, 
there, chased the ugly baste into Cata- 
mount Shwamp, over beyant the beaver- 
(309) 
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meddy—an’ missed him by the shkin iv 
a hair. Dan can tell ye the shtory in 
foine shtvle, eh, Dan?” As for me, I’m 
through wid it long since. Isn't that so, 
Hoonan?” 

“Sorra bit av it! Yell nivir be 
through wid it while the six fut av yer 
gabby ould hulk is above airth!” was 
what Mr. Hoonan said, sotto voice. And 
he glanced over in our direction with a 
humorous twinkle in his keen gray eyes. 
“T may as well tell vez now, gintlemin, 
that Deef Darby ‘Il dhrive ye crazy wid 
his wild tales about his big link—av yez 
let him. So don't let him. Put the ko- 
shipooka on it from the shtart.” 

“What's that ve savy, Dan?” 

*T was tellin’ the city gintlemin’”’—this 
in a loud tone—‘vhat birds are plentiful; 
and, as for shtories, whin we sat down 
at night wid our pipes and potheen I'd 
be plazed to shpin thim yarns a mile 





long. But do you make haste wid the 
supper, Darby! We're all divilish hun- 
gry. 


“No nade iv that reminder, Dan Hoo- 
nan. Shure, ain't I puttin’ me bist fut 
for’'ard to sarve supper?” 

live minutes later came the welcome 
invitation: “Now gintlemin, dhraw up 
an’ have a bite an’ a sup—sich as it is.” 

The spread so modestly spoken of was 
veritably a dinner fit for the proverbial 


prince. A right, royal feast, truly; pre- 
pared quickly and_ skillfully, and to 


which two hungry hunters, “for wan,” as 
Darby would say, eagerly came, exul- 
tantly saw, and which they signally con- 
quered. Even now, after a lapse of 
twenty years, I can inhale its appetizing 
odors, as it cooked in the tidy lean-to; 
| can conjure up every one of the dishes 
under the combined weight of which the 
stout table stubbornly refused to groan; 
I can recall the coarse but spotless linen 
upon which the viands and accessories 
lay in rude but artful taste; I can picture 
the face of my vis-a-vis, the host, rugged, 
wrinkled, clean-shaven, with beady black 
eyes glowing beneath their heavy fringe 
of grizzled brow; the forehead full and 
high, mantled with a mass of well-comb- 
ed locks of iron-gray. Moreover, I can 
hear him remind Dan Hoonan,—the 
neighbor and fellow-countryman, who 
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had come to lend a hand “at the bit iv 
a harvist’—for the twentieth time; ‘an’, 
a’ coorse, Dan, ye'll not be forgettin’ to 
tell the gintlemin a thrifle about the big 
link—'tis the baste, gintlemin, that Dan 
an’ me chased into the shwamp, sivin 
years ago, an’ missed, begorra, jist b* th’ 





The very last words I heard that night 
as I turned in on the comfortable cot in 
the log-house and let the sleep angel 
gather my travel-tired form in her arms 
were: 

“Divil the hair I care, Hoonan; but | 
know the city gintlemin would hiv liked 
the shtory iv the big link that you an’ 
me chased an’ missed, bad scran to it, 
be the ———-—..” 

“Vis, yvez'll get game, slathers iv it,” 
Mr. Kane said to us at breakfast, “but | 
don't invy yez the trip. Yez'll find it 
worse nor thrampin’ a Tipperary bog of 
a wet shpring. But good luck attind 
yez, an’ be nightfall | hope to hiv vez 
back undher me ould roof, wid a thump- 
in’ big game bag aich, an’ appetites like 
the Connaught man’s pig.” 

Catamount Swamp had a rather grue- 
some history, according to our host. He 
could not recall exactly how many ven- 
turesome people — men, women and 
children—had lost their lives within its 
forbidding depths. 

“But Dan, me nayber, do be able to 
tell the whole tale iv aich victim—big 
or little, young or ould. An’ I say, 
Dan,’—the old man _ continued—"‘not 
that I care a ha’porth, but ye might give 
our friends here the link shtory, as only 
Hoonan himsilf knows how, gintlemin” 
—turning to us as he administered the 
flattery. 

“Arrah, lave me alone, will ve?” came 
from Dan, in mild protest. “D’ye think 
I've nothin’ betther to do than shtuff ver 
guests wid the ghost shtories? Didn't 
they come up to shoot pa’tridge? An’ 
why the divil should I fill thim wid-wid- 
wid si 

“Not a word more out iv yer head, 
Dan Hoonan, or yer no more me frind.” 
Mr. Kane looked at his neighbor more 
in sorrow than in anger. “I can tell the 
shtory mesilf!” 
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“Well ve might. Ye were the hero av 
it.” 

“Mavbe I was that. 
ther. | -——"” 

“You first seen the link.” 

“Thrue for vou, Dan! I - 

“An’ you dhrew first bead on him.” 

“Well, [ll not dispute you, Dan. In 
thim davs I was —_—__—”” 

“An' d'dn’t yer bullet split his left ear 
as nate as a whistle?” 

“T belave that’s so, 
| ——— ie. 

“Shure, gintlemin, we both seen the 
baste shtop an’ paw at its wounded lug; 
an’ the gash was as plain in it as the nose 
on Darby's face!” 

“Yer a mighty good remimberer, Dan, 
But that isn’t all the shtory, 
an’ well ve know it. Sivin vears ago to- 
day, gintlemin, whin me an’ Dan chased 
the big link an’ missed him—oh, wirra, 
wirra!—be the = 

Thanks to a little manoeuvre on Mr. 
Hoonan’s part we were enabled to slip 
out of the front door as the old man, 
talking aloud, went into the kitchen with 
a pile of dishes. 

“Now, gintlemin, for the birds! Form 
ver plans, for here we are at the bush.” 

We had crossed a stubble-field, passed 
through a fallow and entered a patch of 
second-growth timber, emerging from 
which we found ourselves on the edge of 
a beaver meadow, which we skirted till 
we came to what seemed to be an im- 
penetrable forest. Pines, cedars, bal- 
sams and firs formed the forest, with 
here and there a tall hickory, an ash or 
an oak. Thick, was it? There did not 
seem to be room for hedge-sparrows to 
play hide and seek in the awful tangle. 
Dense, black, gloomy, absolutely horri- 
ble was the wall of tree-trunk, shrubbery, 
creeping vine and matted brush which 
confronted us. 

“Are we going to hunt through that?” 
I asked, indicating the forbidding forest. 

“Wan av us are,” Mr. Hoonan replied, 
“av we mane to hunt at all.” 

We pulled straws, and | 
shortest. 

“Don’t go too far in or we'll lose ye,” 
was Dan’s caution, as we separated. 
“Widin a few rods av th’idge ye'll find 


But, no mat- 











Hoonan. Whin 





so ve are. 


drew the 
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as much wint miles 
back.” 

I took the warning to heart. I had 
no desire to get lost—most assuredly not 
in such an unlovely and undesirable a 
spot as Catamount Swamp. There 
would, I reflected, certainly be neither 
glory nor fun in the experience; and 
there might possibly be something else~ 
a thought that made me shiver! 

Even as | plunged boldly in among 
the mass of brush, bramble, berry-bush, 
wild vine and sapling, I felt ill at ease 
and apprehensive—of what I could not 
really say. It was an indefinable 
sation of dread. An indescribable some 
thing seemed to whisper to me not to 
tempt the gloomy, ghostly depths. ] 
fancied I could see the device: **Aban- 
don hope, al! ve who enter here!” inter- 
woven in the thicket. 

But the Rubicon had been crossed, the 
die was cast. I could not retreat with- 
out making a humiliating exhibition of 
myself. Dan wouid have changed places 
with me, I felt sure, had I suggested it. 


game as av ye 


sen- 


But my chum Buckland would not. 
Buckland was always looking for the 


easy end of an outing. Naturally indo- 
lent, his circumstances enabled him to 
cultivate the graces of a laissez-fair¢ 
spirit to his full bent. Buckland would 
not climb a fence, if he could 
through it. He preferred a light and 
questionable gun to a heavier and effec 
tive weapon. Twenty shells were his 
limit for a day, and he carried them loos« 
in the side pocket of his shooting-jacket. 
A lunch, in his opinion, was too cumber 
some to carry when on an outing—"I'd 
sooner go hungry than be bothered with 
it,” he'd explain—though he usually 
managed to avoid going hungry. If a 
partridge treed and hugged the trunk 
Buckland would give up trying to sight 
the bird after one minute‘s time spent. If 
a lost bird could not be found instantly, 
off he’d move to look for another shot. 
He hated all dogs but rat-terriers, and 
would join no hunting party where 
hound, pointer, setter or spaniel appear- 
ed. It°w@Onld have made no difference 
to Buckf@md had he drawn the short 
straw; he would simply have framed 
some plattsible excuse and elected to 


craw! 
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skirt the bush while I walked through it. 
We all know Buckland, and have had 
more or less experience of him. He is 
the selfish sportsman, the hoggish hunt- 
er, the partner to whom working hard 
between meals is objectionable. And 
yet, somehow, there are points about the 
fellow you cannot help liking. 

The object of the arrangement made 
was, as our guide explained, to get the 
best possible chance at the game. A 
flush usually sent the birds over the tree- 
tops, across the clearing, and into a patch 
of open bush, a favorite roosting-place. 

“Ta-ta, old man,” said Buckland 
chaffingly. “Sic ’em! Put em up! Out 
they come to us, and—well, [ll just bet 
you a new suit each of us gets more birds 
on your stands than you do yourself.” 

That challenge, the last words | heard 
as I scrambled through into the dark- 
some depths, was piling Pelion on Ossa. 
\nd yet its effect was to put me on my 
mettle. I gritted my teeth, grabbed 
my gun more firmly, and mentally re- 
solved that my boastful chum would be 
taught, when bags were compared, that 
he had reckoned without his host. 

I took a look at the compass pendant 
from my watchchain and then’ began 
making my way into the woods, verit- 
ably on all fours. I maintained, as I 
thought, a course which kept me within 
easy distance of my partners skirting the 
wood and watching for the game that 
flew out before my gun. 

The reader who has been awood 
knows how difficult it is to calculate dis- 
tances; how surrounding objects puzzle 
one’s faculty of locality; how a little way 
seems a long way, or a long way a little 
way, just as the travel is and according 
to how one’s mind is directed. 

The chilly and disheartening feeling 
began to wear off, as | fought with the 
obstacles encountered on every hand. I 
plunged deeper into the bush than I had 
calculated. Unconsciously I was get- 
ting farther and farther away from the 
two men waiting and watching for fly- 
outs. It seemed, as I peered through 
the interstices of the thick growth, that 
there was, not far beyond, a bit of open, 
or, at all events, a part of the bush where 
one might walk upright and in compara- 
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tive freedom from the pricks of the 
briars and the entanglement of the rank 
vegetation under foot. 

Laboriously I forged ahead, every por- 
tion of my cuticle exposed, scratched 
and smarting, every outer garment sadly 
tattered and torn. In sheer desperation, 
and without counting the time spent or 
estimating the distance travelled, | push- 
ed on, and at last sank exhausted on a 
grassy mound, in a small natural clear- 
ing, half an acre in extent. 

Scearcely had | recovered breath when 
“Whir-r-r-r!" a covey of partridge rose 
almost under my feet. I had time only 
to give them one barrel with — effect. 
Three birds fell, and the rest shot off 
in the direction I had come. 

“Now, we'll hear from the skirties,” I 
said to myself. I listened intently, but 
there was no sound of a gun borne to 
my ears. 

Another covey suddenly rose from the 
bush ahead of me and were off in the 
direction of Dan and Buckland before I 
had time to count their number. — Still 
no report rang out from the forest edge, 
telling that my comrades were having 
share in the sport. 

Under the excitement which seized me 
in the presence of the birds I forgot my 
friends and thought only of the rare 
sport opening up around me. The part- 
ridges were indeed aplenty. In truth, 
as old Darby had assured me, “the 
woods were full iv thim.” 

I crossed the glade and dived into the 
thicket beyond. Locomotion was rath- 
er easier here. I heard a_ significant 
drumming not far away. Approaching 
the spot, ten big birds rose lazily, after 
running ahead of me for a_ hundred 
vards. I got four with right and left. 
Three brace and a half sharpened my ap- 
petite for this good game. The birds 
rose about me every few minutes. Singly 
and in twos | dropped nine more. Some 
I had to tie together and carry in my 
hand. 

“Enough!” I finally said. ‘Those 
other fellows don’t appear to be having 
any luck. I'll run back and bring them 
into this sportsman’s paradise.” 

I wondered why, after a full hour’s 
tramping, back over the path I had made 
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—that is, as nearly as | could judge—I 
saw no sign of approach to the place 
of ingress. My judgment, I began to 
fancy, was at fault. The woods gradual- 
ly became worse. The ground was bog- 
gv; the trees were more stunted and 
close-grown; the surroundings altogeth- 
er became unfamiliar. 

“I’m out of my course, sure,” I said 
to myself, trying all the while not to re- 
gard the situation with alarm. I looked 
for the little compass to take bearings. 
It was gone! 

I am-not a man given over to extreme 
nervousness, foolish sensitiveness or idle 
imaginings. And vet I confess that at 
that moment fear irresistibly seized me. 
Term it what you will, | became giddy, 
faint, dazed; I was, in very truth, down- 
right “skeered.”’ A sense of utter loneli- 
ness and helplessness oppressed me. 
Blindly I flung myself forward, impelled 
by some instinct which taught me that 
to falter and faint would be the worse 
possible thing I could do under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Thoughts of **Deef” Darby and his in- 
stances of the swamp’s victims crowded 
in upon my brain. Try as | might, I 
could not shake off the sensation of 
weakness, of heart-sickness, of terrifying, 
nauseating mind and 
body. | had no more idea of where I was 
or how to find egress than if I had been 
dropped into the swamp from the clouds 
above. Of one thing there could be no 
mistake—the impression that I was real- 
ly and utterly lost took hold with a 
fierce strength and a realism that could 
not have been more intense. 

I shouted with all the force of a sound 
pair of lungs; but no answer came back 
to me through the mazes of the 
I fired my gun four times in quick suc 
cession, a pre-arranged signal between 
Buckland and me; but I could hear no 
responsive report. Sound had 
legs in such a labyrinth. 

lor half-an-hour I stumbled to the 
right, but became more diff 
cult. For another half-hour I dragged 
myself in the opposite direction, but met 
no encouragement to proceed. It seem- 
ed that, whichever way I struck out, I 
was only getting farther anc farther from 


“ooneness” of 


wood. 
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progress 
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my companions and more firmly sealing 
my own fate. 

Summoning my energies for one su- 
preme effort to find my bearings and 
gain the travelled road, I let the toss of a 
coin decide my course to the left, and for 
two hours I pantingly plowed my way, 
as it seemed to me. 

| recalled “The Lost Hunter,” who, 
“struggling with despair, dragged on his 
shivering frame,” until he gave up the 
struggle and let the snow make a mound 
of him. Taking it altogether, I was in 
a decidedly fair way to brain-fever, in- 
sanity, heart-failure or anything else that 
meant the outcome of a paralyzing, over- 
whelming realization that all was up with 
me and that I was to be added to the 
list of luckless ones who had gone to ex- 
plore the infernal swamp and never come 
back. 

Game birds rose around me on every 
hand, but I had not the heart to use mv 
gun. I might have bagged fifty brace, 
had I cared. By some inexplicable hap 
I suddenly stumbled upon a spot where 
a partial clearing had been made and fire 
had done service in the operation. Here, 
seated on a charred log, I looked vacant- 
ly and hopelessly up at the blue sky, 
across which the shades of night would 
soon begin to creep. A rude log shanty 
met my gaze on the far side of the clear- 
ing. It had been abandoned, I judged 
on examining it, many years before. 
Listlessly I gathered wood for a fire, hav- 
ing concluded that the hut would be a 
good shelter for the night. 

Mechanically, I devoured the last bit 
of food I had in my pocket. I lit my pipe 
without spirit and smoked it without rel- 
ish. Dejectedly I sat and watched the 
bright blaze that glowed before the log- 
hut entrance, talking to myself as to what 
would be said about me when my fate be- 
came known. It was my intention to 
keep awake, for I had been told that 
bears were common in the swamp, and 
I fancied I could hear wolves howling 
in the distance. But drowsiness follow 
ed the exhaustion from which I was suf 
fering, and I dropped off into sleep preg 
nant with frightful nightmare. One 
dream was that a huge tiger was coming 
at me from the jungle, with mouth open 
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and eves ablaze; and | could neither stir 
nor utter a cry. Suddenly I awakened 
with a start, huge beads of perspiration 
standing out on my forehead. Looking 
towards the fire, which yet burned 
brightly, | beheld a startling spectacle, 
which made me wonder if | had really 
been dreaming. A monster lynx stood 
in the doorway, sniffing the air and ner- 
vously twitching its brief tail. 

Whether or not he saw me I could not 
say, for I lay in the farthermost corner 
of the hut. The brute was clearly out- 
lined where he stood and, as | took note 
of his huge proportions, I saw that his 
left ear‘was cleft and hung limp, while 
the other stood stiff and alert. My arm, 
I freely admit, was atremble as instinc- 
tively | reached for my gun. But my 
brain faculties were acute; and as | 
raised the weapon to my shoulder I said 
mentally: “Here goes for Darby Kane's 
link!” 

Snap! The hammer fell on an empty 
chamber. With a snarl the lynx turned 
and leaped into the Egyptian darkness. 


I was out in the clearing at early 
dawn. Flocks of wild pigeons sailed 
about among the bare pines. The 


sporting instinct impelled me to shoot, 
and very soon | had knocked over a 
score of plump birds. But I had no zeal 
for the rare gunning. I was footsore 
and depressed in spirits. Crusoe on his 
island never had a worse fit of the blues 
or a tougher tramp. As | walked aim- 
lessly along, game fell from my strings, 
but I would not stop to pick the birds 
up. Partridges flushed under my very 
feet, but I paid no attention. My whole 
energies and ambitions were concen- 
trated in a wild, desperate vearning to 
escape, to cheat death, to once more find 
the haunts of man. I staggered blindly 
ahead, every instant the brain tension 
tightening and the physical strength re- 
laxing until, all at once, everything be- 
came dark and I knew no more. 

*He’s comin’ to bravely, bedad!” 

It was Dan Hoonan’s voice I heard. 
Full consciousness was slow in return- 
ing, but a few mouthfulls of whiskey 


hastened the process, and finally I sat 
up and began to talk. 
“Where am I?” I asked. 
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“You're in the best possible company 
—Mr. Hoonan’s and mine,” Buckland 
replied. “But perhaps vou'll answer a 
query from us: Where were you?” 

“Lost in that infernal swamp,” I said 
weakly. 

**Lost?’” Buckland repeated. “Why, 
man, you're within ten rods of the spot 


where you entered the bush. Am I 
right, Dan?” 
“Ye are that, Sir. An’ widin half a 


mile av Darby Kane’s shanty.” 

“It seems to me I’ve been a thousand 
miles away from it. Why didn’t you 
fellows look me up?” 

Buckland laughed. “Why in the 
name of patience did you stray out of 
bounds and beyond hearing? would be 
amore pertinent question. But we have 
been looking you up, and here we find 
you, in a dead faint and appearing as if 
you'd come from the wars or been 
through a threshing-machine. What in 
Heaven's name befell you?” 

With returning strength and the con- 
sciousness of security a comfortable re- 
action had began to set in, which a good 
pull at Dan's flask helped to accelerate. 
There was no use, I reasoned within my- 
self, to tell these men my trying expe- 
riences. The details of my terrible tramp 
might only excite laughter. Doubtless 
thev'd scout the statement of distance 
walked and want to know how I came to 
bring up where I did if I had been ac- 
tually lost. I put on a bold face, point- 
ed to my partridges and pigeons, and 
asked the two to show up. 

“We haven't a feather,” Buckland de- 
clared with a grin. “I knew you'd bag 
enough for both of us; and, anyhow, I 
soon got tired skirmishing for game, 
with you out of call in the bush. You've 
done well, old man, even if vou did have 
to bunk in the woods over night, and 
put Dan and me to the trouble of hust- 
ling out this morning to see what had be- 
come of you.” 

“ll hould ve he have advintures to 
tell, iv he want to,” remarked Darby at 
the dinner-table, referring to my reti- 
cence on the particulars of my tramp. 
“An’ there’s Dan, too, cud plaze ye, iv 
the humor tuck him, wid the shtory iv 
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: the big link we chased an’ missed be the _ reality, or only the phantom of a fevered 
l shkin iv a hair. Eh, Hoonan? Not imagination? I never went back to ver- 
A that I care a pinny; but only for divarsion — ify it, at all events. Nor have | learned 
sake.” whether “Deef’ Darby ever induced his 

| But Dan, who had risen and was pack- neighbor Dan Hoonan to sit down and 
ing our game, preparatory to an early recount with all particulars to some other 

: start for home, did not take the hint. city sportsmen, the story of “the big 
t And I—well, I could have spun a_ link Dan an’ me chased over the beaver- 


“link” yarn, you say. But would it have meddy into the shwamp—an’ missed 
been credited? Come to think of it in Im, begorra, be the —————— 


L sober, sensible style, was my feline vis- in tee beseeds aed sa the teociion 
itor that night in Catamount Swamp a the lynx is called “link.” 
| 
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GOOD COVER 


AN AUTUMN RAMBLE 


O what a pleasure a ramble yields 

O’er daisied pastures and stubble fields, 
When poppies brighten the sunburned sod 
And lanes are gorgeous with golden-rod, 
Then bloom the asters and over these 

The crimson flame of the sumac trees. 

Past orchards heavy with fruitage sweet, 

Past dells where brooklet and river meet, 
And on and on till the ruby rays 

Of the sun are merged in a golden haze, 
Since, not a pleasure the whole world yields 
Like an autumn ramble o’er stubble fields. 
—LatiA MITCHELL 
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HI old wooden pile-bridge is no 
longer there, the modern iron 
structure having taken its place. 

And yet the former, rude and clumsy 
as it was, has a warmer spot in my mem- 
ory than its more shapely successor can 
have. For as a barefooted b¢ Vv, how of- 
ten have | tramped over it, swinging the 
pole that was soon to tremble with the 
struggles of mullet or bass, pulled out of 
“the tumble dam.” 

() those warm days of the early Spring, 
as I leaned over the rippling eddies and 
saw reflected there the laughing face of 
a boy whose old straw hat looked even 
more tattered in the broken riffles than 
its owner believed it to be! Down a lit- 
tle closer, and shading the sunlight with 
a dirty hand. Yes. There they are. The 
dark mottled suckers, which treat with 
disdain the tempting bait. The world 
seems to hang in the balance as I watch 
their lazy mouths apparently ready to 
gulp in the feast I have so generously 
prepared. 

And then. © disappointment! to see 
them swim away. Splendid preparation, 
though on a small scale, for the coming 
events in the boy's life, when ideals 
would melt away like the light mist in the 
early day, which overspread the river on 
that June morning vears after, as I stood 
leaning against the railing of the bridge 
and looked east up the river. 

ven the early risers of the village had 
not yet bestirred themselves, and few, 
alas, seemed to know of the beauty of 
this gem of Michigan streams. 

Its noisy riffles, verdure-covered 
banks, its bluffs and low lands, its deep 
shady recesses where hide the fern and 
columbine in the rich leaf mould. The 
gnarled trunks bending over the stream, 
only waiting till the o’erstrained roots 
give away. Its bird notes, heralding the 
flush of dawn, and the blending of day 
and night. Strange that such composite 
beauty, should be only dead matter to 
some people. 
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[ have always been a river dreamer. 
Why should I not be? The sharp note 
of the red-winged blackbird, the liquid 
sweetness of the thrush, bluntly called 
the cat bird, pouring out early and late 
its volumes of song, culled apparently 
from the notes of all other birds, until it 
has been aptly termed, the Michigan 
mocking-bird. The shy and 
voiced brown thrush, the sad cooing of 
the mourning harmonizing with 
the never-ending swish of the stream 
over its petty obstructions, the sweet 
scented peppermint mingling occasional- 
ly with the delicate perfume of the 
cranesbill, and the ranker odor of the 
willow, have wooed me oftener than 
could any maiden coy. And then tired 
of looking for the “bite” that never came, 
have I laid back upon the velvety bank, 
and watched the fleecy clouds sailing on 
as they have ever done in the centuries 
of the past, and falling asleep have dream- 
ed of a land and of haleyon days, which, 
alas, Do vou 
wonder that the river and the memory 
of the old bridge are dear to me? and that 
through all my wanderings in foreign 
lands, the recollection of them has been 
with me? 

The water is tempting, so stepping in- 
to a little boat we are soon beyond the 
curve where occurs the junction of the 
Coldwater. and the St. Joseph rivers. 
‘rom this point the river continues the 
name St. Joseph. Pulling towards the 
north, we reach a grand high bluff cov- 
under whose 


sweet 


cle ve, 


are strangers tO MY CVes. 


ered with massive trees, 
shelter lies moored an old red scow, the 
delight of the boy builder who conceived 
it. You can hardly see thirty rods up 
or down the stream, so mazy is its path- 
way. And here is one of its greatest 
charms, for every bend reveals a new 
landscape, every crooked turn is an in- 
spiration to the artist. Nature did some 
hard work along the right bank. Here 
and there some vast upheaval marks her 
labors. There is the lofty spot marking 





ON THE 
the resting place where “the forefathers 
of the hamlet sleep,” and where for fifty 
vears thev have been gathering. A beau 
tiful place so far as nature is concerned, 
and as I ran the boat upon the little is- 
land near the opposite bank, I get a good 
view of the little city of the dead. I al- 
most feel a pang of grief as I notice that 
the old leaning elm, a rugged veteran of 
a hundred years, on whose trunk I used 
to sit with the fish spear ready to hurl at 
the redsides or mullet, has at last gone 
down. 

Gradually it had dropped, until its 
roots could no longer bear the strain. 
As I used to paddle the improvised raft 
under its trunk, and watch the oriole’s 
hanging nest suspended over the water, 
it was one of the wonders of my life then, 
how the frail grass basket could stand 
the swift wind which sometimes swept 
up here. It is a dear old landmark gone. 
Others will go too in a few years from 
the same side, for the ceaseless washing 
of the river is against this bank. 

As I look down at the water, I no- 
tice the heads of a couple of snapping 
turtles, and remember the time when | 
would have played truant any day to 
catch one of the same tribe. Yes, that 
is the spot, too, where the black bass 
used to love to hide, and whence I have 
drawn many a string as I sat astride the 
old log with my feet dangling in the 
water. 

As I pull up the stream a few rods, 
I reach a view of a spot which to a good 
many, looks uncanny at the approach of 
evening. Il have heard it called “devil's 
glen.” The main body of the stream has 
cut a channel through the low land, leav- 
ing two islands No. 1 and No. 2 between 
it and the river proper. Where this 
channel turns, we have the entrance to 
the glen, which in truth is the deep 
woods on the low lands. Looked at from 
the entrance of the channel soon after 
sundown, it certainly is not difficult to 
imagine it as the abode of things which 
love not the light, and as the view is re- 
stricted by the narrow channel, the en- 
trance to the woods is like that of a tun- 
nel whose deepening shade is lost in 
darkness. 
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But now everything is beautiful in the 
strong sunlight. The trees from island 
No. I almost touch those on the main 
bank, and from the latter the land rises 
gradually until an almost perpendicular 
blutf is reached. 1 can pull on the oars 
at my ease, for the current is too sluggish 
here to require much effort. It is a 
place for a poet to dream and an artist to 
work. 

Pulling along, I reached another bluff 
on the other side of the river, as though 
nature, having upturned hill after hill, 
had crossed the stream and, by way of 
variety, had tried her handiwork here. 

Now we have reached the widest part 
of the river since we left the old bridge 
stand, and wider than it is for the most 
of its course. For many vears, the wa- 
ter backed up here in consequence of a 
barricade of trees and logs which almost 
dammed the stream. Possibly this may 
account in part for the widened thread. 
Certain it is that from the top of the hill, 
the river prospect is charming. As we 
face the river we notice to the left, island 
No. 1 from the side we have not seen. 

A remarkable feature, here, is a clump 
of perhaps twelve basswood trees, all 
growing within a space of perhaps twen- 
tv-five feet square. It will not be long 
before each will be a leaning tree, for the 
roots are being gradually undermined by 
the ceaseless action of the current. Piled 
against the opposite bank, are logs and 
trees which aid the work of island de- 
struction. 

Through the narrow passage the cur- 
rent runs swift and narrow, and the rip- 
ples dance merrily in the sunbeam. A 
little nearer to us on the opposite bank, 
the low margin is festooned with the wild 
grape until it has formed a veritable 
thicket extending along the river edge 
past the spot opposite to where we stand. 
And stil! the never-ending songs of the 
birds go on. In fact the whole region is 
vocal with them. Were it not for the 
rough fence to our left, and the field view 
behind, one would not know that the foot 
of man had ever trodden this soil. 

Not far from here and on the opposite 
side, stands perhaps the most peculiar 
vegetable freak of southern Michigan in 
the shape of two white oak trees which 
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have grown together. The smaller tree 
is perhaps twenty inches through, and 
the other thirty at the bottom. The 
space between them is some eight feet on 
the ground, and the oldest inhabitant will 
tell vou that they looked very much the 
same, fifty vears ago. How did they 
come to grow in this shape? is a question 
often asked by those who see them for 
the first time. There is not a crack in 
them so far as we can see, so the smaller 
one could not have blown over. A pos- 
sible solution of the matter is, that long 
before the white man came, some Indian 
in order to mark the trail, bent over the 
smaller growth, then littke more than a 
twig, tied it with a withe, and nature did 
the rest. 

But we return to our boat, and by dint 
of hard labor manage to pole it over the 
shallows which here and there are met 
with, until I moor it not far from a 
hill on whose surface, tradition says, the 
once powerful but now scattered Potta- 
fortification. In- 


watamies erected a 
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deed, there are not wanting those who 
declare that they can trace its outlines 
vet. Doubtless before the advent of the 
white man, the Indian canoe floated past 
here. And from the site of the supposed 
fort, an effective advantage could be 
wielded over any foe who might trust 
himself to the river. 

But many moons have gone since the 
war whoop broke the silence here, for 
the warriors are no more, and their hunt- 
ing grounds and battle fields have been 
subjected to the white man’s use. Occa- 
sionally a remnant of these people wan- 
ders into the neighboring villages, where 
the squaws sell their baskets and beg 
clothing, while the men in spite of the 
law, obtain firewater. 

This much has civilization 
them, and the silent witness of 


ral me fc Tr 
their 


glory and their degradation still rolls on, 
and as we float back on its bosom, we 
are conscious that we have not noted half 
of what might be told of the beautiful 
St. Jo 
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HERE are few born sportsmen 
in this weary old world of ours. 
[ suppose that ninety out of a 


hundred men like to take an out- 
ing occasionally — either with trunks, 
valises and traps to. take an out- 


going train and stop at some farm house, 
where all the dainties of the country are 
superadded to the luxuries of the city— 
and to spend a week in loafing and a 
languid pursuit of game; or perhaps to 
board a schooner for a few days’ cruise 
and with the larder well stocked, nish, 
lounge, swap stories, drink juleps, and 
then return home with a_ wonderful 
knowledge of all that pertains to the art 
of handling a rod or aiming a gun. 

I suppose about fifty per cent. of the 
men at large like sport—in a mild way 
when there is not too much exertion, and 
no self denial and about half call them- 
selves sportsman or fisherman and real- 
ly take an interest in bowling over the 
clay pigeon or hooking the bass and 
perch. 

But the genuine sportsman, how rare! 
‘rom my experience among all sorts of 
men I don’t think you can find more 
than one real true blue nimrod out of a 
thousand, an assertion that will cause a 
vigorous denial, but yet, like Captain 
Cuttle, “what I write I knows and what | 
says | stands to.” 

A sportsman must be a born [Bohe- 
mian, at home only when he is abroad, a 
cross between Rip Van Winkle and ge- 
nial Izaak Walton, a being who can 
wander in the pathless woods, day after 
day, happy, careless and contented, one 
who can brave every hardship, be faint 
with hunger, mad with thirst in the pur- 
suit of game, and vet getting more sat- 
isfaction from his sufferings than most 
men can from unlimited means. For 
hath not nature endowed him, and does 
she not favor royally her favorite son? 
What strength, what health, what ap- 
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petite she bestows, and above all an easy 
disposition and a tranquil mind. 

The true sportsman is seldom a suc- 
cessful business man. He lacks applica- 
cation, and no matter how brainy, he can 
not concentrate his mind on money get- 
ting or money grabbing. He has 
much of fellow feeling to seek to ruin a 


too 


man, and is too big hearted to scheme 
to get ahead of his friends. There is noth- 
ing of the Horace Skimpole in_ the 
sportsman’s make up. Certainly lago 
had no sporting blood in him. 

Of course the sportsman is denomin- 
ated a crank by those who don’t under- 
stand him. Who but a crank would spend 
his Christmas holidays alone in a blind 
surrounded by a rick of duck decoys 
waiting and watching from dawn to dark 
with the wind careening at will over the 
and chilling him to the marrow 
of his bones? Who but a sporting idiot 
would sit for hours in a sea meadow 
with the skin peeling from his face and 
half devoured by mosquitoes, all to 
slaughter a few bay birds, which he can 
buy in market for ten cents apiece? Who 
but a man with a screw loose in his head 
would get up before day, and chase a 
poor defenceless animal through brake 
and brier, across fen, fallow and field, 
jumping fences, leaping ditches, scramb- 
ling throughswamp and mire, imperilling 
limb and life a dozen times a day—and 
all for what? Why to get the tail of a 
mangy, coarse tleshed fox whose carcass 
is more worthless than that of the skunk. 

Who but an escaped lunatic would 
leave home, friends, country and all the 
refinements of life behind him and go 
across vast oceans and live with savage 
barbarians, in poverty, filth and squalor 
unspeakable, in order to kill wild animals 
that never did him any harm? Cranks? 
()f course they are, but they are good to 
have around you sometimes for a 
staunch friend who counts neither cost 
or time, for a “bon comarade” whose ex- 
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uberant spirits banish care, worry and 
the blue devils, for a comrade to be be- 
side you in times of menace or of peril, 
ever ready, ever cool, and armed ‘Cap- 
a-pie” for any emergency—another Mer- 
cutio with a laugh ever on his lips and his 
heart on his sleeve. 

Such a fellow was Jem Fox of Rich- 
mond and his companion on the trip | 
speak of was—well that shrinking mod- 
esty that has been my bane through life 
prevents me from telling what his name 
is. 

Jem and myself rented a sloop for 
twelve dollars a day on the Virginia 
Breakwater to have a shy at the brant 
which werein huge flocks, we heard, near 
Cape Charles Light House off the Vir- 
ginia Capes. We intended to stay a 
month if the sport was good, and deter- 
mined to keep cruising until we found 
good sport—even if we had to beat along 
the coast from Cape Henry to Hatteras. 

We left Richmond, Va., with our be- 
longings early in the morning and reach- 
ed Cherrystone, the famous oyster 
grounds of the Chesapeake about noon 
the following day. Here we found a 
carryall awaiting us and a ride of seven 
miles brought us to the Broadwater of 
Old Ocean, where Jim Huxley had his 
sloop anchored. We were soon aboard 
and in our state rooms which the captain 
and his assistant Joe had vacated in our 
honor. Two bunks with loud smelling 
mattresses and thin were our 
beds, a few nails driven in the wall for 
clothes to hang on, a table, stove, three 
chairs and “voila tout.” 

The skipper and Joe immediately 
hoisted sail and by night anchored along 
an island about a mile in the rear of Cape 
Charles. After a hearty supper of slap 
jacks, fried pork and black coffee, ox 
and myself turned into our virtuous and 
odoriferous couches, and lulled by the 
lapping of the waves, sank into a dream- 
less slumber, though the next morning 
showed that not only ships but the bugs 
“that pass in the night” had paid us a 
warm, sociable visit. “Well,” said my 
comrade as we rubbed the bites with 
vaseline, “it pleases them and it don’t 
hurt us, so where’s the odds?” a piece of 
sportsmanlike philosophy that met my 
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hearty assent. All the same though we 
get Joe to smear bunks and _ blankets 
with kerosene. 

The next morning we breakfasted be- 
fore day and had five hundred decoys out 
at sunrise. 

The whole section for miles behind 
Cape Charles is alternate sea meadows 
and water. The weather was too fine for 
shooting and we only bagged about a 
dozen black duck and shovelers — 
enough to eat anyway. During that 
lovely day we sat on the deck reading, 
smoking, talking and watching the un- 
counted thousands of brant that sat 
preening themselves on the shoals a mile 
or so away. ‘They are if possible more 
wary than wild geese and have their 
scouts and pickets well out so that it is 
impossible to get within shot by any 
ruse. 

To make a long story short, this love- 
ly weather continued, and there was no 
sport except a half an hour or so at dawn. 
Fox and myself called upon our reserve 
stock of patience and loafed and lounged 
well knowing “everything comes to him 
who waits.” Our patience was reward- 
ed, but in a way we little dreamed of. 

The morning of the fourth day was 
bitterly cold. There was no sun and the 
wind blew in fitful gusts from every point 
of the compass. Both the skipper and 
Joe shook their heads and prophesied a 
storm. They begged us not to go, but 
neither of us listened to their counsel. 
We only urged haste in leaving, for the 
noise of whirring wings was all around 
the boat, showing that the brant had 
been stirred up at last. 

Our blind was within a hundred yards 
of the sand barrier that divided the 
Broadwater from the ocean. ‘The 
stretch of land about fifty yards wide was 
a succession of sand dunes. After drop- 
ping the decoys Joe shoved our boat in 
the blind, which consisted of small cedar 
trees sharpened at one end and driven 
down in the mud. These are planted 
early in the fall, so as to let the ducks 
get used to them. 

We had hardly got settled before the 
fun began. Fox killed a beautiful double 
—there is no bird that flies which makes 
a bigger splash or tumbles so headlong 
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as the black brant. I suppose within an 
hour we fired some fifty shells apiece. 
Both had a couple of guns—number 
tens—with open and choke bores. There 
were a great variety of birds on the wing 
—black duck, shoveler, wigtail, green 
head, brant and geese. They were all 
around us, but there were no canvas- 
back or red-head. 

All the time we were shooting the 
Storm King was gathering his forces, 
and when old Boreas did come he came 
with a vengeance. Protected by the 
blinds from the storm, we took little no- 
tice of it. Our whole business now was 
centered into the wildest, maddest duck 
shooting I ever indulged in. The brant 
seemed to be scared out of their wits. 
They swung and darted out from the 
phantom-like storm screen in every di- 
rection. The slanting snow driven by 
the tempest swirled nearly horizontally 
through the air, making the day darker 
than a moonlight night. Had we stop- 
ped to think, our sporting ardor would 
have been effectually quenched, for a 
furious storm was springing into life and, 
sweeping across the ocean, would soon 
engulf the sand dunes in our front—and 
then we would be in the Ocean instead 
of the Broadwater. 

Shade of Nimrod, how the brant did 
fiv! They came at last in rushes and in 
shoals and flew so close to the blinds 
that I actually knocked one out with the 
muzzle of my gun. Of one dense flock 
that came sweeping over the decoys, | 
think the four loads that Jem and my- 
self poured in their midst, must have kill- 
ed over twenty. It was the largest rick 
of fowls within gun shot that either of 
us ever beheld. 

But our maddening sport was rudely 
interrupted. Suddenly the prow of the 
skipper’s row-boat shot into the blinds. 
He was as scared a man as ever | saw— 
so was Joe—who was trying to keep the 
pitching boat steady by hanging on to 
the cedar boughs. 

“Jump in quick for 
shouted the skipper. 

“What for?” we asked, “the shooting 
is splendid.” 

“Don't stop a second. Climb in——” 

“And leave all our ducks and decoys 


God's sake.” 
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behind?" ox in the 
ear, 

“Damn it! Jump in,” screamed the 
skipper. “Don't vou know it is a matter 
of life or death?” 

We pitched our guns in the boat and 
tumbled in after them. One glance was 
enough. The tempest was running riot, 
and the Ocean lashed to frenzy by the 
wind had dashed against the sand dunes 
and swept clean over them. It was the 
skipper’s obiect to gain this point. It 
was our only hope. To be swamped in 
deep water was certain death, and so the 
two strained every nerve. Slowly but 
surely we neared the dunes, the tops of 
which could be seen as the billows re- 
ceded, when an accident occurred that 
came within an ace of sending us across 
that mystic river where Charon acts as 
ferryman. In rowing, Joe missed his 
stroke, caught a crab and fell at full 
length on his back. The boat sheered 
around and a huge billow came careen- 
ing along with the speed of a race horse, 
struck our craft and turned her com- 
pletely Over. 

Fortunately for us the wave had spent 
its force and we struggled to our feet and 
found the water only three or four feet 
deep. Wewere onasand bar. I shout- 
ed to the skipper to get close together 
and hold fast. This we did. The waves 
at intervals swept over our heads, but did 
not carry us off our feet. Then hand in 
hand we began fighting our way to the 
dunes. Inch by inch we worked our 
way, the flying spume blinding us, and at 
times completely engulfed by great 
waves. At last we reached the spot 
where the water was not over our knees 
and then we four stood shivering, but 
safe for the present. 

We soon saw that it was merely a 
question of endurance as to which would 
hold out the longest, the storm or our- 
selves. We were drenched every few 
minutes by the breakers, and it was so 
bitterly coid that it was merely a ques- 
tion of time and a very short time before 
we would succumb. 

The snow stopped for a while, and 
then came the most welcome sight that 
ever gladdened my eyes. Away off to- 
wards the light houses we saw a boat 
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headed for us. It would sink out of 
sight and then ride on the top crest of a 
wave. Soon it was near enough for us 
to see that it was a life boat manned by a 
life saving crew. The gallant fellows 
were pulling their best, and for a moment 
I thought they would be swept away bv 
the boiling surf, but they soon reached 
us. 

One by one we got into their boat 
somehow, and then Capt. George Hitch- 
ens, a splendid type of stalwart manhood, 
who was steering, manoeuvred the boat 
around and let her go before the wind. 
We skimmed the waves like a gull. In 
a short time we reached the station 
where the crew divested us of our gar- 
ments, gave us a good rubbing down, 
filled us with hot whiskey, put us to bed 
and kept us there until the next morning 
when we all arose, none the worse physi- 
cally, but considerably poorer. The 
skipper lost four hundred decoys, his row 
boat, and our shallop. We lost all the 
ducks we killed; our guns were recover- 
ed two days afterward. Some stray de- 
coys and a few dead brant were discov- 
ered along the shore. 

Our rescue was owing to so trivial a 
circumstance that it will bear relating. 

That morning just before the storm 
broke, John Goffigan, the keeper of the 
light house, looked for his pipe to take 
his after breakfast smoke. He remem- 
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he 


bered having left it on the top of t 
tower in his night watch and, cursing 
his carelessness, he climbed the 180 feet 
to recover it. Once on top, as was his 
habit, he swept the horizon with his spy 
glass. He saw our predicament, and 
hurrying down notified Captain Hitch- 
ens. The result is known. And an old 
briar root pipe saved four people from 
death. 

Jem Fox has that same old pipe and 
will leave it to his children as his most 
precious heirloom. Moral—learn to 
smoke—and smoke a pipe. 

One word about the Light House ser- 
vice. In my twenty years experience 
hunting from Currituck to Hatteras, I 
have been thrown in close contact with 
the members thereof, and a more splen- 
did organization of the very flower of 
thousands, never existed. To the life- 
long efforts of Superintendent Kimball, 
the result is due. America has crowned 
with laurel or reared statues of stone and 
monumental brass to her heroes, but to 
my mind the unassuming gentleman S. 
I. Kimball is a hero surpassed by none. 
The good he has done, the lives he has 
saved, the untold millions of money res- 
cued from the watery depths can never 
be computed. Certainly he will go down 
to posterity as a benefactor of the hu- 
man race, and an ornament and pride to 
America. 
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PRIMITIVE BUT LUCKY (WHITE RIVER, MICHIGAN) 


FISHING 
Written for FIELD AND STREAM 


O’ when the summer breezes blow 
Across the waving grasses, 

And daintily the cloud-land snow 
Athwart the zenith passes; 

"Tis then I turn from books away 
For other comrades wishing, 

Content mid rural scenes to stray,— 
’Tis then I go a-fishing. 


With slender line and baited hook, 
Where willows lightly quiver, 

I find some lonely, sheltered nook 
Beside the rushing river; 

And there I list the music, sweet 
Beyond my highest wishing, 

Of finny friends who kindly meet 
Where I would go a-fishing. 


O, joys of summer lost so soon, 
O, days so quickly over, 
Your smiling skies, your tender moon, 
Your fragrant banks of clover. 
Mid legal briefs and cares of state 
I'll still recall, and wishing 
For your return I'll hopeful wait 
Next year to go a-fishing. 
—Laia MITCHELL. 
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OFFAKINS was, what people 

call, an independant man. No 

one, he would say, when in a 

flippant mood, had any string on him. 
He defied corporations, abjured the ties 
of party politics and was otherwise ag- 
gressively self-assertive. But everybody 
has met a Boffkins. The clerks in boff- 
kins’ office, he was a lawyer, cringed be- 
fore the masterfulness of the man. At 
the club, men didn’t contradict Boffkins. 
He was one of the club’s institutions 


that had to be put up with. 

They had been talking about prairie 
chicken shooting in the smoking room 
one night last August and Boffkins had 





the temerity to express opinions on the 
fall sport of the west and some one had 
ventured to differ with him. And _ the 
result was that Boffkins recklessly stated 
in the hearing of ten or twelve men, 
whom he had brow-beaten and_ bullied 
for over ten vears, that he would go out 
on the first day of the season and bag 
a dozen chickens according to the meth- 
ods he had propounded. And the hearts 
of the ten or twelve men glowed within 
them, for they knew, as sportsmen know, 
that Boffkins was rushing to his undo 
ing, that the reign of Boffkins would 
soon be at an end. 

When Boffkins calmly announced to 
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his wife and family at dinner the night 
before the opening of the season that he 
was about to pursue the fiery, untamed 
chicken to its lair, Mrs. Boffkins gasped, 
and then conjugally expressed the wish 
from behind the coffee pot that Boffkins 
wouldn't come home with his head 
blown off his shoulders. Boffkins didn't 
vouchsafe a repiy. He remembered 
having the brim of a three dollar and a 
half straw hat blown off and his right 
ear badly singed one fine summer day as 
he was about to look down the muzzle 
of his gun to see why it had hung fire— 
he was an inquisitive man was boffkins 
—and he looked severely at the wife of 
his bosom. But when he was asked 
who was going with him, he condescend- 
ed to answer “Johnny.” 

“Johnny! Johnny, your office boy? 
In the name of goodness what do you 
want Johnny for?” 

,0ffkins laconically answered, “to car- 
rv the game.” 

"+ )-0-0-0-h.” 

It is astonishing what a volume of 
meaning can be conveyed in one little 
monosvllable. Boffkins forgot to abuse 
the coffee and took up the evening papet 
and read it upside down for fifteen min- 
utes. 

As Boffkins and Johnny bowled over 
the flower-decked prairie that bright 
September morning to the haunts of the 
gay and festive grouse of North Ameri- 
ca, the souls of both were glad within 
them. LBoffkins unbent sufficiently to 
inform Johnny that if he got twenty or 
thirty he would be satisfied and Johnny 
feebly ventured the opinion that he 
“ouessed that ‘ud be nuff.” For Johnny 
the rescued Arab of the streets, held 
Boffkins in awe. As the sun rose and 
the dew sparkled like diamonds on the 
prairie grass and the fresh pure air made 
their cheeks tingle, Boffkins unbent still 
further and was almost human. He told 
Johnny that he was sorry he hadn't 
brought a gun along for him to have a 
shot at a gopher or a mark or some- 
thing; and Johnny, whose education in 
human nature hadn't been neglected in 
his street life, considered it was an oppor- 
tune moment to inform Boffkins that he 
had a muzzle-loader under the seat. And 
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then bBoffkins explained to him how to 
handle the gun and told him that with 
care, caution and cunning he might out- 
wit the wily gopher and bring it home in 
triumph. What Boffkins didn’t know 
about anything wasn't worth knowing. 
And Johnny began to lose his awe of his 
erstwhile master, for Johnny knew that 
old muzzle-loader. 

A fire in a sporting goods store two 
years before had made him the proprie- 
tor of the said muzzle-loader and he had 
practiced with it. The cats in the neigh- 
borhood of Johnny's different places of 
abode, for Johnny would change his resi- 
dence as the supply of stray cats ran out, 
looked upon Johnny with somewhat the 
same feeling that Johnny looked upon 
Boffkins. And Johnny, who was a 
sportman to his much begrimed_ fin- 
ger-tips, listened with surprise and ulti- 
mate scorn to the ideas of the man before 
whom he had trembled for years. He 
lost his fear of a man who talked hereti- 
cal sport and was under the impression 
that, like the American mustang, prairie 
chickens were merely escaped domestic 
fowls running wild for a few hundred 
vears. When Boffkins fired at a sitting 
bird of their first covey, Johnny lost the 
last vestige of respect for his principal; 
when he missed it, Johnny looked upon 
him with contempt, and as the youthful 
sportsman retrieved a fine cock he had 
brought down at thirty vards, he mutter- 
ed things that would have surprised the 
clerks in boffkins’ office if they knew 
that boffkins heard a considerable por- 
tion of the office boy’s comments on 
sport in géneral and Boffkins in particu- 
lar and that the terror of the western bar 
heard it in silence. 

Boffkins’ theory as to chicken shoot- 
ing as set forth in the club smoking room 
is not worth the trouble of writing or the 
expense of printing. It was something 
about dogs being unnecessary and that 
the idea of game animals, feathered and 
furred, having an intuitive dread of man, 
was wrong. He had some fantastic no- 
tion, cousin-german to the impression 
that you can paralyze a boa-constrictor 
or a man-eating tiger if you gaze steadily 
into their right eves, that if the sports- 
man proceeds fearlessly, unhesitatingly 
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and with seeming unconcern upon his 
game, the said game will meet him in the 
same spirit. 

But bBoffkins’ tactics didn't 
work. He almost tramped on an inof- 
fensive chicken and dropped his Green- 
er in his confusion at its whirring flight. 
And Johnny began to think things un- 
printable about Boffkins. When he 
made Johnny hunt for his spectacles for 
a very valuable half hour in the heart of 
the best cover for chicken on the range, 
the office boy felt murderous. ‘The old 
snoozer has no use for the glasses for he 
shuts his eves when he shoots anyway.” 

Boffkins did hit something at last. He 
shot Johnny inthe calf ofthe leg. Luckily 
it was at long range and only a few shots 
broke the skin. When Boffkins found 
he hadn't killed the lad, he felt rather 
proud of the shot; said it was fully seven- 
tv-five yards and that it was hard luck 
that Johnny wasn't a chicken. but 
Johnny wasn’t any chicken, for when 
Boffkins lav down in the shade of the 
buck-board after the early luncheon and 
tired with the unaccustomed toil, fell 
asleep, Johnny allowed sportsman’s hon- 
or to be overshadowed by the first law 
of nature, self-preservation, and he gent- 
ly abstracted the shot from Boffkin’s vol- 
uminous belt of cartridges and to the ac- 
companiment of Boffkins’ snores re-wad- 
ded and rammed them anew, for boff- 
kins carried re-loading tools with him. 
\s Johnny said sotto voce, to his re- 
cumbent chief, “Ye can’t shoot anything 
anyway. I'm not goin’ to take any more 
chances of bein’ knocked cold with any 
chilled No. 7, and—and—and [I’m run- 
nin’ short of shot myself.” For Johnny 
had seven plump birds to his credit al- 
ready. 

When Boffkins re-buckled his belt, 
shouldered his gun and started afresh 
after the elusive chicken, he said he felt 
brighter and lighter after his nap. John- 
ny told him that sleep sometimes had 
that effect. Boffkins blazed away all af- 
ternoon and nary the bird fell to his gun. 
He fired at long range, short range, fly- 
ing, sitting, anywhere he saw a chicken 


seem to 


and he saw many, and he only blew the 
tail feathers off a reckless old cock, who 
roosted five feet from the muzzle of his 
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gun. That nearly broke poor boffkins’ 
heart and he sat down and mopped 
his fevered brow. Blazing away at in- 
numerable prairie chickens in the best 
shooting district in the west all afternoon 
without killing any of them has a ten- 
dency to fill a man’s heart with woe and 


Boffkins wearily asked Johnny how 
many birds he had and Johnny said 
thirteen. “That is enough,” said Boff- 


kins humbly. He then spoke to John- 
ny in a conciliatory tone about Mrs. 
Boffkins being ordered prairie chicken 
broth by the doctors on account of her 
health and asked Johnny if he would take 
five dollars for the thirteen and Johnny, 
who was of a sympathetic nature, forgot 
the fact that Mrs. Boffkins weighed 
nearly 200 pounds and rode a bicycle and 
was known among her dearest friends as 
the “female Sandow.” He kind-heartedly 
said he would take the five dollars. 

On the road home’ Boffkins hinted 
something about the necessity of not let- 
ting anybody know anything about the 
splendid shooting ground they had 
struck, how many birds were shot by 
either of them and, in fact, gently inti- 
mated that one of the greatest recom- 
mendations to promotion in a law office 
Was secrecy on the part of an employe. 
He told Johnny that if he displayed that 
admirable quality to his ( Boffkins’) satis- 
faction that Johnny would have an in- 
crease of ten dollars a month in his sal- 
ary. And Johnny thanked Boffkins and 
a knowing look came into his eves. He 
was looking far away into the future as 
Boffkins looked furtively and meekly at 
him. 

After that day’s shooting Boffkins’ 
managing clerk said that as a law clerk 
of ten vears’ standing he had seen 
strange things in his time but how it was 
that the old man stood the insolence of 
a brat of a boy like Johnny, he couldn't 
make out. “Why!” he told his subor- 
dinates one afternoon, “Do you know 
when I complained about the little beg- 
gar’s absence for two days without leave, 
while his only excuse was that he was 
duck-shooting, and took occasion to re- 
count the manner in which he bully- 
ragged everybody in the office, Mr. Boff- 
kins said something which implied that if 
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I didn’t like Johnny's style there were 
other law offices that might require my 
Geewhillikins! I can't under- 
stand what’s come over the old man.” 

If the managing clerk had followed 
the telegram which he gave to Johnny 
to deliver to Boffkins at the club late 
one afternoon, he might have got what 
the detectives call “a clue.” 

Boffkins was sitting with thumbs in 
the armholes of his vest and was telling 
about that September chicken shoot for 
the four hundred and fiftieth time. “They 
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right angles. I had my trusty Green- 
er and knew what it could do with chill- 
ed No. Ys I took them right and left be- 
fore you could say Jack Robinson. They 
never kicked and when Johnny, that’s 
my office boy—” and Johnny guided by 
the club waiter through the smoking 
room, modestly handed his employer the 
telegram. Doffkins didn’t go on with 
the story but he got very red in the face 
and his hands confusedly fumbled with 
the vellow slip of paper. Johnny didn’t 
say anything either but a close observer 


were rising wild,” he said, “and two might have thought there was a sus- 
birds flew up forty-five or fifty yards picion of a wink in the left eve of Boff- 
away, darting swift as an arrow at kins’ office boy. 
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Written for FreLp AND STREAM 
“Yas, it ain't much on looks, stranger, 
An’ ‘tain’t cut on th’ lates’ style. 


I know it’s heavier’n common, 


\n’ is rustin’ fer want o’ ile 
The stock is too straight an’ heavy, 
N’ th’ bar'l’s a good deal too long 
\n’, yes, the trigger is crooked 


I s‘pose th’ hull business looks wrong 


But I don't keer fer 


This here's good enough fer ol Jake 


I've carried ‘er senc't 


An’ I 
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I don't keer ef she d 
\n’ ef worms air 
She's fotched m« 
An’ hez been ez 
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Mother of the 


Mrs. 


OR several days | had been pack 
ing the old telescope with what 
seemed to me necessities for a 

three days’ trip into the wilderness, only 

to have two-thirds gently but firmly 
taken out and put aside each evening by 
my practical and experienced husband. 

We were going to take the first of the 

grouse shooting, my little 16 gauge 

Parker and |, under the wing of The Boy 

and the faithful old = Gordon-[English 

“Gren,” the other member of our fam- 

ily. Part of our marriage compact (1 

had almost said part of the ceremony) 

had been, that this wife should share in 
all which interested her husband, but 
above all, in his out-of-door sports, the 

Buckeye girl scarcely realizing all she 

Was promising. 

At last the morning of our freedom 
came and we were off with our roll of 


puppies shown in the set ot 
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blankets, the telescope, two guns and o 
Gren, the uncompromising elders stand 
ing ina body on the porch to give us the 
benefit of their parting shafts of good 
advice and gentle satire. 

We took the car to the 
our extra supply of shells should have 
been ready for us, to find that the pro 
prietor had neither loaded nor given or 
ders to have them loaded for us. There 
remained twenty minutes before our boat 
was to leave and in that time the ener- 
getic Boy and the unwilling storekeeper 
loaded fifty shells. 

In about an hour and a half, the Sound 
steamer brought us to our landing ov 
the east shore of one of the wooded is 
lands, now partially which 
abound in Puget Sound. 

There was a pretty stiff climb of two 
miles to the log cabin near the centre of 
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the island which we were privileged to 
use and it was a warm morning, but the 
fresh salt air, the perfume of the pines 
and firs, and above all, the keen delight 
of being out of the city, free for a few 
days, made it well worth the while. 

Gren detected grouse and quail all 
along the way. The old fellow had been 
wild with joy from the moment he had 
scented hunting preparations the evening 
before. 

When we had deposited our load in the 
cabin and had lunched and made things 
cosy, we went over to a field near by with 
Gren, who made a fine point, which | 
was directed to take. | walked up slow- 
ly to where the dog was pointing, lifted 
my gun, when up flew four fat grouse, 
but for some reason the trigger refused 
to move. The Boy secured first one 
with his right, which had flown some- 
what to my right, and after a moment | 
saw another one fall. The first thing 
The Boy did was to ask me why I didn't 
shoot. I didn’t know. He came up, 
took the gun, examined it carefully, and 
finally had me go through the prelimin- 
aries of my education at home with an 
electric light bulb for my target. | 
brought the little gun to my shoulder 
and then the thought dawned upon me 
the safety was down! | could have wept 
tears of vexation, only that would have 
been unsportsmanlike, so [ got what 
comfort I could out of the assurance that 
such things had occurred—even to him. 

After this we followed a trail through 
the woods for a mile or so, but found 
nothing, if one except the joy of mere 
being which grows with each breath of 
ireedom and exercise. 

After our dinner we decided that the 
decrepit old stove had made it too warm 
taking each a 


soft spot of 


to stay in-doors, so, 
blanket, we 
ground, or so it seemed that evening, and 
slept till the brilliant moon wakened us 
first, then a deep sleep until the sun 
roused all the robins and song sparrows 
and meadow larks about us. 


selected a 


Our hunt for the day was planned for 
the farther side of the island, and after a 
mile or so of road we struck an old log- 
ging trail through partly cleared land 
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and Gren soon came toa point. Present- 
ly a fine covey whirred past me into the 
range of the boy's gun and he brought 
down two while I stood and wondered 
why I had not shot. On we went over 
the brow of the hill, sniffing the cool air 
which came over the blue bay from the 
snow-topped Olympics, about fifty miles 
to the west. It was good to be alive that 
day even if one did miss every shot. — If 
one could only know when the birds 
would flush, and if they only wouldn't 
make such a noise about it, they would 
be as easy to hit as the sticks thrown up 
to practice on. 

In the afternoon I lounged under a 
tree and meditated on the fate of the 
plans of mice and men, while Boy went 
a hunting by himself and brought in one 
grouse, a wild pigeon, and oddly enough, 
a mallard duck, large and fat and well 
feathered. We had pigeon pie for din- 
ner in honor of a Guest, one Sandow by 
nickname. 

We slept soundly in the house that 
night and very early in the morning 
started for the north end of the island. 
\s we came down an old logging road 
(for there seemed to be logging roads all 
round us) so overhung with brush and 
trees that we were completely in the 
shadow, Gren came to a stand directly 
in front of us, one dainty foot uplifted, 
his tail rigid, his eves fixed on the road 
ahead, which was bathed in sunlight. 
Peering through the bushes we saw at a 
turn in the road a mother grouse on a 
log,—alert—expectant, while her young 
nearly as large as herself, stood or lay 
in the dust below, where they had been 
enjoying themselves, until her warning 
“chuck” had brought them to instant 
quiet. So we all stood for perhaps two 
seconds when we were discovered and 
away they went, whirr-whirr-whirr! No 
one thought of shooting—we were all 
much taken up with the beauttiul 
point of the dog. 

This, our last morning’s sport, was 
fine, the only drawback being that the 
Boy and the Guest did all the shooting, 
which made them feel so sorry for the 
beginner, whom they laughed at and 
comforted by turns that when, after 
lunch, a bird was discovered sitting on a 


too 


() 


1 
i] 
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limb some sixty feet away, she was di- 
rected to “pot” it. Taking a slow, steady 
aim, with plenty of advice, of course, and 
directions to put the safety up and ques- 
tions as to whether the gun was loaded, 
I shot! Poor little bird! He has only 
to blame me for the loss of three feathers. 

In justice to the teacher, I will say that 
since then, down on the Skagit flats, the 
beginner shot a bird on the wing. It 





GEN. JOHN 


Having arranged our outfit to camp 
out we are now able to talk about a 
camping ground with reference to fish- 
ing up or Gown stream. 

The camp should always be located 
where vou will fish toward it as night 


proved to be a species of duck which the 
dog would not retrieve, but that does not 
alter the shot. 

A quiet hour on the steamer in the 
twilight, and a ride on the outside of the 
car in the friendly darkness, brought us 
to our home, and the luxuries of civiliza- 
tion, with soul and body renewed. 

Here endeth a true tale of the wild and 
wooly west. 
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protected streams of the British Isles this 
rule is rigidly enforced and the stream 
is not measured by the mile but by the 
rod and are talked of as a one rod 
stream, a two rod stream or three rod 
stream, &c. A one rod stream is a 





HEADWATERS OF THE SACRAMENTO RIVER NEAR MT. SHASTA, CAI 


(Fairly good to fish up stream. 


approaches and if possible, near the 
largest and best pools which will thus be 
sept to be whipped in the gloaming in 
finishing the sport for the day. The 
same section of a stream should never 
be whipped by more than one angler on 
the same day. On all the best and best 


The home of the Shasta trout) 


stream where there is fishing room for 
one angler or work for one rod during a 
day. 

The assignments or portions of the 
stream given to each angler are of differ 
ent lengths, determined by the number 
and character of the pools or places 
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where fish may be taken. These are 
marked off generally by numbers in 
large figures, on rocks or boards erected 
conspicuously on both sides of the 
stream along the banks for that purpose. 

It is there regarded as a serious breach 
of the rules for an angler to cast a fly 
bevond his own bounds or to do any- 
thing to disturb the fish in the stretch or 
waters of another angler, except that he 
may go up or down stream to any extent 
that may be necessary to play, hold and 
land a hooked fish. 





ALASKA 


SILVER BOW CANON, 


(Difficult to fish up stream) 


The rule being established to work to- 
ward camp as night approaches, a down 
stream fisherman should camp on the 
lower and an up stream fisherman should 
camp on the upper path of the stream, 
each going to his point of beginning 
without fishing, and fish toward camp. 
If the camp is located about midway of 
the stream—divided on its fertility and 
there are two anglers, an up and a down 
stream man—each can go to his point of 
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beginning and comply with the rule, 
each following his own method — In 
practice the midway camping point is 
preferable, that is at a place midway of 
a stretch of river to be gone over care 
fully in one day. 

The result is that both men whip the 
water each way but each works most 
carefully and takes most time in his fa 
vorite method. For that reason each 
gets the best results and generally the 
one insists that he is right and the other 
is wrong. but as a rule the up stream 
man brings in the largest specimens of 
fish, as does the bait fisherman with an 
minnows, who takes 
The up 


‘le worms or else 
them deep down in the holes. 

stream man if endowed with strength 
and endurance to cover the same amount 
of pools can be safely relied on to bring 
in the greatest number of fish. All thi- 
however is upon the assumption thet 
both are skillful in the use of a red. If 
both are lacking in skill, the odds will 
be all in favor of the down stream man. 
This, coupled with the fact that the ph 
sical effort required to work up is two « 
three times greater than that required 
to work down stream, is | think why so 
large a percentage of our anglers favor 
the down stream method, and so many 
of the dry fly fishermen favor the up 
stream method. No man do any 
practical work with a dry fly without a 
high order of skill in the use of the rod. 
Having the skill, if he has the physical 
strength and energy, he 
results from up stream work, therefore 
he prefers it. 


can 


gets the best 


In referring to dry fly fishermen, | 
mean to cover only those who confine 
themselves exclusively to the use of the 
dry flv. There are but few anglers, pos 
sessing a high order of skill, who do 
not carry and use dry flies, some of them 
the greater part of the time. But if they 
use ihe wet fly at all, they cannot be 
classed as dry fly men. So the man who 
“uses bait occasionally” when fishing for 
sport, cannot be classed as a fly fisher- 
man. .\ man may in stress use bait or 
traps or nets to catch fish when needed 
for food or for commercial purposes, and 
still be a sportsman and a fly fisherman. 
There are such men but | never met one. 


in 


of 
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It should perhaps be said that a dry 
fly is an artificial fly; just like the others, 
except that usually the inside of the body 
is made of cork and it has corked wings 
so that it resembles the water fly just 
come from the bottom of the stream in 
its chrysalis state, having burst open the 
sheath and spread out its wings ready to 
fly away on its first flight. The wet fly- 
the ordinary artificial fly—is cailed wet 
because in use it is allowed at times to 
get wet or go beneath the surface. Strict 
constructionists insist that it should nev- 
er be allowed to go under the water, ex 
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the fish, and recovering it without letting 
it touch. The next cast letting it drop 
gently on the water just ahead of him. 
In doing this it frequently occurs that 
the fish will take the fly in the air two or 
three feet above the surface of the water. 
This is strictly dry fly work irrespective 
of the kind of a fly used. The dry fly 
fisherman allows his fly to float with lit- 
tle or no motion. While the wet fly 
after it strikes is worked or wiggled on 
the surface in imitation of the efforts of 
the live fly to rise in the air again, or of 
a fly with broken wing or waterlogged. 


> 
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(Difficult to fish up stream) 


cept perhaps, where it is taken down ina 
whirlpool or cataract. The wet fly is 
used in imitation of the larva or nymph 
moving in the water or of a fly that has 
been in the air which has fallen down 
and is struggling to rise again, or water- 
logged and struggling to get to shore. 
In the use of the fly, the attention of 
the fish is called to it by the fly hovering 
in the air over them. This is often done 
in making one or two false casts, that is, 
letting the fly circle around slowly close 
to the water near to but not directly over 


(ne is done by a slight trembling motion 
of the rod —a kind of a shiver that is 
conveyed along the line to the fly. The 
other by very slight twitches upward of 
the point of the rod which gives the fly 
something like a grasshopper jump or 
like a fly whose wings having failed puts 
out spasmodic strokes to swim ashore. 
()n the other hand the dry fly is drop- 
ped directly and as gently as possible 
upon the surface of the water and never 
twitched or drawn with the line so as to 
make a wake or eddy behind. It is al- 
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lowed to float along wherever the current 
takes it and is given an occasional very 
slight shiver to imitate the effort of the 
fly to rise directly in the air. When lift- 
ed, in both instances the fly is taken up 
directly and as quickly as if it had flown 
away. 

‘he water fly in its metamorphos.s 
comes up from the bottom of the stream, 
having thrown off its heavy case in its 
grub or larva state and being lighter 
than water, it comes rapidly to the sur- 
face. When relieved from the water 
pressure, its inner silky or second cover- 
ing is burst open and the wings of the 
fly are released and it flies away. Many 
however fail to get off but sit on their 
discarded coat as if a raft, and float until 
their wings which they flutter, are dry 
and have sufficient action to carry them 
away. 

In coming to the surface the grub or 
fly produces a bubble and light circular 
waves in all directions which attracts the 
attention of the fish. 

light circular wave motion 
and the fly floating on the raft made of 
his discarded jacket and lis ineffectual 
efforts to fly away that the dry fly fisher- 
man seeks to imitate. This tly does not 
attempt to swim like other flies. \With- 
out the raft he flutters with his wing only 
to flv, while the disabled fly that falls 
from the air has no raft and is compelled 
to swim to the shore. If his wings are 
intact he has to swim in order to hold 
himself up until the water is shaken off 
so he can fly away. 

Now to determine where the advan- 
tages to the up stream fisherman lie. 

It has been suggested by a Fish Com 
missioner of one of the Eastern States, | 
cannot recall which one, that instead of 
limiting by law the size of the trout that 
may be taken, to provide a limit on the 
size of the stream from which they may 
be taken, or in other words to fix a limit 
at the upper end of al! spring brooks, not 
snow or ice fed streams. above which the 
angler must not go. He is right. The 
upper part of every stream is its trout 
nursery and the young fish run up, the 
fry seeking very shallow water and _ hid- 
ing and as thev grow older and also as 
they grow bigger, drop down stream. 


AND 


STREAM 


lew streams contain very large trout 
where there is not a lake below with 
water that never rises above 60 degrees 
I’, The exceptions are streams where 
there are permanent, large, deep holes, 
and where the fish are sheltered or pro- 
tected by logs, stumps, or overhanging 
banks. 

The trout as he grows larger grows 
older, but does not grow larger as he 
grows older or in other words, an ex- 
ceptionally large fish is necessarily an 
old fish, tha: is, four or five vears old, the 
period at which a trout gets his growth, 
but a small fish is not necessarily a 
voung fish. Great numbers of fish may 
be taken that will weigh from three to 
five ounces with an occasional fish of 
from three to five pounds, all from one 
hatching, all planted as fry in the same 
stream at the same time, where trou 
never were found before. 

The trout however as he grows olde 
grows more wary and as he grows bigger 
this wariness has an additional increas 
in proportion to the size of the fish. The 
fish as he grows older drops down strean 
and seeks relatively deeper water in pro 
portion to his size. The yearling fish 
will drop down out of the nursery limits 
to the place that was occupied by the 
two vear old fish, the two vear old hav- 
ing gone to the place of the three—and 
the three to the place of the four year 
olds, or the deepest available water but 
with this modification: say, for illus 
tration, that the vearlings that dropped 
down run about three ounces, except 
about ten per cent. of them that run fro1 
8 to 10 ounces or about the run of tl 
three vear olds, they would drop down 
to the place of the three year old, often 
however stopping in deep holes or deep 
water. 

Very large and very small fish arc 
not found in great numbers together for 
the obvious that the very 
ones would eat up the very little ones. 
Nevertheless, there is often a great dis- 
parity in the sizes of fish taken from the 
same pool, that is, very large, mediun 
sized and rather small fish. [| am 
vinced, however, barring exceptional 
cases, that there is no great disparity in 
the ages of these fish, that is, within the 


be) 


big 


reason 


con- 
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limit of the maturity of their growth— 
about four and a half years. The data 
and observation upon which this conclu- 
sion is based is not sufficient to say that 
it has been fully demonstrated. There 
is so much evidence, however, tending to 
establish it that | am fully convinced that 
it is a correct conclusion. 

()n meeting in large numbers men in 
uniform or animals with which we are 
not familiar,where there areno particular 
distinguishing marks, it is difficult to 
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(Difficult to fish up stream) 


identify individuals. There is a case 
within my own knowledge. A gentle 
man with a friend on a presidential in- 
auguration watched the column of Na- 
val Cadets—whom neither of them had 
ever seen in uniform before and tried to 
identify his son. ‘Three times as the col- 
umn passed by they looked into the 
faces of every cadet, and as often as the 
cadets were brought into line to rest, 
they went along the front of the align- 
ment, carefully scanning every face with- 
out result, confirming the conclusion be- 
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fore reached, that the cadet sought for 
was not there. Upon inquiry being 
made of the commanding officer as to 
the whereabouts of the cadet sought for, 
the latter called him out from where he 
had been standing within three feet of 
where his father and friend stood neat 
the end of the line looking for him. He 
was within arms length of them every 
time the column passed. The 
the searchers, struck by so much same 
ness, to which they were unaccustomed, 
could not catch the dissimilarities by 
which the individuals were identified. 


eves of 


During the Rebellion, when the color 
ed regiments were formed and officered 
by white men from the North, unaccus 
tomed to seeing negroes, it was a long 
time before the officers could identify 
their own men and the men of the white 
regiments with but few exceptions never 
got so they could identify individual col 
ored soldiers. 

The herdsman gets to know every in 
dividual animal in his herd, be the herd 


large or small and the shepherd to know 


every sheep and lamb in his flock, a 
thing impossible to one not coming in 
daily contact with these animals. Still 


more, a herdsman in 
not only tell the old animals from the 


voung, but by the appearance of the in 


dividual animals he will tell with a rea 


a strange herd w 


sonable depree of certainty the age of 
each of them from their appearance 
and so with the farmer with his chickens, 
turkevs, geese and ducks. 

Is there any suppose that 
there does not exist in fish, points of 
dissimilarity between individuals and 


marks or changes that show which is old 


reason to 


and which is young? [ know of 
none and cannot comprehend why 
there Should be. The evidence that 
there is none lies in the fact that 
there are numerous well authenticat 
ed cases of trout culturists that knew 


individually large numbers of the trout 
in their ponds, made pets of many of 
them and could distinguish old from 
voung fish by their appearance. This 
knowledge to a greater or less extent is 
possessed by all trout culturists. 

Any inquiring angler will find an in 
teresting study by taking his catch every 
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day, laying them side by side and study- 
ing and familiarizing himself with the 
points of dissimilarity between the indi- 
vidual specimens. 

Put numbers on the board on which 
they lie and try to learn the individuals 
so that vou can put any one back to its 
proper place when removed in your ab- 
sence. Study carefully the physiognomy 
of each fish. After you have got so you 
can identify severally a dozen or more 
by looking at them for a few minutes, 
then observe carefully for signs of old 
ageand separate fish showing these signs 
and compare them and study the points 
of dissimilarity that indicate extreme 
age, particularly the formation of the 
mouth and teeth, the humped or round- 
ed back, the wrinkled outlines of the 
head aud the manifest lack of supple- 
ness. 

When vou can readily distinguish this 
difference and are ready to spend a weck 
on some small stream emptying into a 
lake or a large stream, divide the stream 
into four or more parts according to tl 
rapidity it increases in volume and keep 
separately the fish taken th of 
the four parts of the river and, as near as 
vou can, the fish in the order in which 
they came or their location, numbering 
them in serial order. Where two came 


1 


from eae 


from the same point, one from deep, the 
other from shallow water, put the fish 
from the pool or deep water below the 
other with a separate mark on the tag 
to indicate that fact. At the 
each day study, carefully and attentively, 
the catch laid ont side by side and you 
will find that there will be no fish from 
the upper stretch showing the signs of 
old age; rarely one from the next stretch; 
and then from near the lower end of it 
and they will be found proportionately 
in much larger numbers on the lower 
stretch than the one above it. 


close of 


Then take all the fish that show hook 
ed teeth, wrinkles and decrepitude and 
put them side by side and you will, | 
think, find that the small or medium 
sized old fish are many times greater 
than the large ones. By way of illus 
tration and as a rough guess, for every 
old fish weighing one pound to a pound 
and a half you will find twenty weighing 
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less than half a pound and more than 
half, perhaps three fourths of that num- 
ber, weighing less than a quarter of a 
pound. 

The quality, quantity, variety and con- 
stancy of the food supply, the purity of 
the water with small and slow variations 
in temperature, determine the size of the 
fish. 

The finny denizens of the deep have 
their plutocrats, monopolists and mil- 
lionaires just as we do on terra firma. 
They live and grow and fatten on sub- 
stantially the same principles. The big 
fish eat the little fish, actually in one 


case, figuratively in the other. The ac- 
cumulations is turned into tlesh and 
bones in one case and into bank ac- 
counts, bonds and lands in the other. 


The individuals all start alike but each 
grows according to his capacity to ac- 
quire, to swallow and assimilate, and 
they wind up with great dissimilarity in 
their pr portions. 

Those having the greatest acquisitive- 
ness are the most wary and cautious and 
most difficult to entrap. Hawk or mink 
or man in pursuit of fish, seeks always 


to secure the largest fish in the pool, 
therefore the large fish being the most 
hunted are the most cautious and shiv, 


and to insure safety ventures less and is 
therefore more difficult to capture. 

The general average of the size of a 
fish in a stream is ed by its 
adaptability and the food supply. Great 
or sudden changes of temperature, it is 
believed, do most to. retard 
With the necessary food supply, abnor 
mally large 
found, indicating that they held resting 
places in pools with springs that were 
exempt from the fluctuations of heat in 
the water. 

The character of the food determines 
the color of the flesh of the fish, and the 
color of the bottom or banks of the 
stream on which he lies determines lis 
general external color, as to being dark 
or light. | have seen trout taken from 
very dark or brandy colored water, with 
dark bottom, as black on the back as a 
black bass, with the typical red spots in 
purple circles much brighter than usual, 
put into perfectly clear water with ligh: 
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growth. 


specimens are occasionally 
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bottom with very light colored trout. 
The color faded away so rapidly that st 
was discernable at once and in thirty 
minutes there was barely a perceptible 
difference in the color of these fish from 
the rest and that difference lay mainly 
in the greater evenness of the color on 
the fish that were there the longest. 


WILLIAM 


NE of the most successful turkey 
hunts | ever had, took place on 
a December morning last vear. 

My companion, Adams, was a good 
all around fellow, and with a turkey call, 
could make a noise “more natural than 
any turkey in the state of Virginia” and 
it is not surprising that although turkeys 
were scarce, we managed to strike luck. 

One evening he came over to our place 
to would go with him in the 
morning after turkeys. He had found a 
roosting place, on the other side of Tur- 
key Mountain, and we decided to be on 
the ground before daylight. 

It was early in December and the air 
vas rather keen, but the climb up the 
mountain soon sent the blood tingling 
through our veins. Qn reaching the top 
we paused a moment to take breath, for 
the last hundred vards had been nearly 
perpendicular. We had left the road 
and taken a short cut, for Adams knew 
his way as well in the dark as by day- 
light. Continuing on our way we 
struck a path which led down the moun- 
tain, at the foot of which was a clearing 
of some fifteen or twenty acres in ex- 
tent. Situated near the middle of this 
clearing was a grove of fine old trees, 
covering about two acres, and this was 
the where Adams had located the 
turkeys. 

| could feel my heart beat faster as we 
crept across the clearing and entered the 
grove. Adams did not stop until we got 
somewhere near the middle, where there 
was quite a growth of laurel. With the 
utmost caution we crept through the 
bushes, until we came to an old log, 


see if | 


spot 
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sportsman, 
Those in the current number part- 
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where we sat down and where we would 
be out of sight when daylight came. 

It seemed to me an hour before we 
caught the first glimpse of day 


in reality it could not have been half that 


n, though 
time. Adams had told me in a whisper, 
in which direction the turkeys were, and 
I strained my eves in that direction until 
they almost ached. Presently a nudge 
from Adams told me that he had spied 


them, and turning a little to the left, | 
too saw them, looking for all the world 
like immense bunches of mistletoe. \W« 
both carried thirty-two calibre repeat 


ing rifles, and as it grew gradually light 


er, we got ourselves in position for a 
shot 

The birds were not more than fifty 
vards from us and, | counted nine ol 


them, were beginning to show signs ot 
uneasiness. Carefully — selecting 
birds, we took aim and 
came to the ground with a crash 


fired 


We were good shots with the rifle. us- 
ing them altogether in squirrel shooting, 
and might have each had another shot 
as they flew off, but in all probability we 


should have only wounded them. After 
marking their course, we gathered up 
our game. Adams had evidently killed 


the old gobbler of the flock, which would 
weigh from fifteen to twenty pounds, 
while I had bagged the old hen. Both 
were shot through the head, which by 
the way is rather a small mark. 
Hanging our birds to a neighboring 
limb, we lit our pipes and discussed the 
prospect of getting another or two of 


those turkevs which had gone in the 
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direction of a narrow belt of pines. 
Adams was of the opinion that they had 
stopped there. His plan Was to go over 
and try and call some of them to us. 


he 


lifteen minutes later we were on t 
edge of the pines, and it was only a few 
minutes work to cut some voung pines, 
and stick them in the ground, arranging 
them so as to completely hide us. 

We had hardly settled ourselves down 
when we heard a turkey calling away 
off at the other end of the pines. Adams 
was a dab in the art of “calling” and | 
thought if we bagged any more turkeys 
that day, it would be entirely owing to 
his skill in this line. We were lucky in 
having killed the two old ones of the 
flock, as the vounger ones were more 
easily called. His first call was answer- 
ed from three different parts of the pines. 

\VWe were stretched out on a carpet of 
pine needles, and although the December 
air was rather chilly, the excitement kept 
us warm. I watched .\dams intently, 
as he varied his calls, one time it was 
the old gobbler, that was hanging by the 
neck a few hundred vards to our rear, an- 
other the old hen that was dangling by 
his side, but every call 
and by degrees the birds were coming 

\s is usual in pine woods 
little or no underbrush, and 


was answered, 


toward us. 


there 


was 
presently I caught sight of a turkey 
about seventy-five vards from us. 

\dams had just given a call and the 
bird was evidently trying to locate the 
spot where the sound came from. It 
advanced very slowly, holding its head 


first on one side and then on the other. 
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At this moment I felt Adams nudging 
me and looking around he whispered 
“look over there.” I looked over there 
and saw two more coming towards us. 
They were close together, and about the 
same distance from us as the other one. 
Adams gave one more call, and then 
grabbed his rifle. Mine | had already 
in my hand. | kept my eye moving 
from the one I had first seen, to the oth- 
er two. Coming from different direc 
tions they were gradually approaching 
each other as well as drawing nearer to 
us. A few moments more and_ they 
would be together and within thirty-five 
yards of us. Just as we were putting 
our rifles to our shoulders, a fourth bird 
ran up and joined the group. It seemed 
as though they would never hold their 
heads still long enough for us to get a 
shot, but we had lots of patience, and 
were presently rewarded by seeing: all 
four holding their heads on side, 
evidently listening for the call to be re- 
peated. It was repeated, but in a differ 
ent manner f that which they ex- 


one 


from 
pected. Quickly covering our birds we 
fired together, and tumbled one 
We could not resist taking a running 
shot at the others, and Adams who could 
beat me at a moving mark, actually kill- 
1 his third bird. 

I missed mine, but was more 
isfied with what I had done already. 
(jathering up our birds we went bac! 
other ive turkeys 


each. 


e 
than sat 


and got the two. 


make quite a load, and we were tired 
enough when, after climbing the moun 
tain, we returned to our horses. but it 


was a good day's sport. 








y RIOR to the opening up of the 
vast lumber districts tributary 
to Lake St. Croix and the tow- 

ing by raft boats of the logs down to low- 
er river towns, for manufacturing into 
lumber, Lake Pepin was famous as the 
half way station for geese in their mi- 
gratory flights. 

The oceasional deep draft passenger 
boat had well detined routes through 
the lake, avoiding the wide extending 
shallow parts at both the upper and low- 
er ends 

Here the geese would drop in, re- 
maining in favorable seasons from one 
to three weeks, sallvying forth in the 
mornings and evenings to visit the 


EN 


ANA 

neighboring fields. Their flights, in 
those early davs were the same as ow 
sportsmen have become acquainted witl 
on the great prairies of \Western Minne 
sota, the Dakotas and Manitoba, during 
more recent vears. Lake Pepin is m 
longer the scene of goose assemblages, 
but the memory of how they used to 
congregate on that old time hunting 
ground is still with me. 

In the fall they came apparently in 
families of from fifteen to eighteen in 
number. In the spring the flocks would 
be composed of greater numbers, and 
were much wilder. 

Day by day, if undisturbed by gunner, 
they would return to the same field, 


Oo 
_ 
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leaving the lake between daylight and 
sun up. A few minutes’ flight would 
carry them long distances. In the im- 
mediate neighborhood of their feed 
ground, their flight would slacken, and 
the fields would be traversed in con- 
stantly lessening and lowering circles, 
while they carefully scanned every foot 
of its surface for anything of a suspicious 
character. Satisfied that all was well 
they would alight and immediately begin 
to feed. Stalk them? Oh no! We knew 
better than to waste time in such futile 
attempts. 

The wild goose is the wariest of all 
lever alights within gun 
shot of cover. lor its feeding ground, 
the highest, boldest, most prominent 
point tn the field is usually selected, and 


creatures, and 


it confines its range for food to such 
localities as offer the best protection 
from the hunter. If undisturbed, they 


will usually spend from two to three 
hours upon the grain fields, always re 
turning to the water in the middav and 
evening, and spending the night there. 
The log ratis propelled by light draft 
tow boats have broken up all this sport. 
Passing through the lake at all times of 
day and nigh 
more shot guns, the 
formerl\ : 
have been driven to more secluded bask 


each carrying one or 


flocks, which 


vicinity, 


Vast 
spent weeks in this 
ing grounds where thev are undisturbed. 
Phe common use of electric search 
lights, by all steam boats has also been a 
disturbing faction, and goose shooting, 
once the most exciting of all sport in 
that vicinity, has become a thing of the 
past. 

So abundant were geese in this local- 
itv, formerly, that it is a matter of well 
authenticated record that a single shot, 
fired from a Winchester rifle by Major 
Van Vleit, killed three big honkers. 

This happened on the east shore of 
Lake Pepin, off the mouth of 
Creek. 

They were on a bar close to shore, 
and the major crawled up on them under 
cover of a high overhanging baik and 
fired into the “brown” as they 
dropping the three. 

The sportsmen of that day did not 
indulge in pot hunting, and would not 


» 
Bogus 


rose, 
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follow the geese to the lake, nor disturb 
them at night. 

These geese used to have a picnic on 
this beautiful camp ground from the 
time wheat culture began on the bluff 
farms above the lake until Sam Dougli- 
tv, remembering his Long Island Sound 
experiences with water fowl, began to 
employ the same tactics, by digging pits 
for concealment, and shooting them over 
decoy S. 

This stvle of warfare is based upon 
the gregarious nature of the 
they prefer to stool to flocks already on 
the fields, rather than to take chances 
of being trapped upon unfrequented feed 


geese as 


grounds. 

| had never slain a and of 
course, longed for the opportunity. Sam 
Doughty, the grand past-master of all 
sportsmen, agreed to initiate me into the 


a IOSC, 


mysteries. 

One day the word that 
were lighting in numbers in the fields 
of Waucouta bluff. We were speedils 
en route, making the drive by noon, and 
hospitably (jer 


caine geese 


were entertained by a 
man, an old acquaintance. 
Hurriedly eating a hearty dinner, we 
went out to the lighting grounds. Here 
we dug holes in the hard stiff clay sub 
soil-——my back aches now, twenty vears 


1 ‘ . 
iver. ai tne Memory thereo. 


Ihe decovs were set and we waited 
until two, three, 


] 


four and five o'clock had 


come and gone and not a shot given. 
\ few geese went out of the lake, but 


they were bound for more distant fields. 

evidently an error had been made in 
our location, so after being assured that 
the flight was over, new holes were dug 
on another hill side, and we returned to 
the farm house to spend the night. 

The morning flight was almost as 
much of a failure. Five 
past within one hundred vards, and the 
old man got the hindmost with 
his pin fire breech loader. 


geese swung 


oO , 
LOOSE 


This gun, by the way, enjoved quite a 
local reputation, having been made to 
order. It weighed twelve pounds, the 
barrel was ten bore at the breech and 
twelve at the muzzle, and was 32 inches 
long. Through this curiosity in the way 


of gun barrels, he used to drive one 


We 
ESS 
ib 
ars 
ted 
iad 


put 
ds. 
in 
hat 
lug 
to 


ing 
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ounce of shot propelled by all the powder 
the shell would hold, usually 6 drams, 
“T want to get the shot there, red hot, 


my boy,’ was the way he explained it. 
()bstinate ? Well yes. Shoot 1 1-8 ot 
I t-4 ounces of shot? Not to please aly 
one. ©ne ounce of shot was all the Al 
mighty ever meant to be shot out of a 


shot gun. [le had shot such loads for 


fifty vears, from Long Island to Min 
nesota and he reckoned he knew.—and 
that did settle it. 

There are few men alive who have 
equaled him in bagging game.  leac« 
to his ashes. Heaven will not be Heaven 
to him, if in its outskirts, he cannot wend 
his way to the stubble fields when the 
geese are flying. 

Dinner time found a disappointed 
pair. | honestly think that Sam didn’t 
care a fig on lis own account, but he 
wanted me to bag a goose. \Ve decided 


to make the third trial, and went back 


after dinner. The geese sallied forth, 
passing out of a draw, a mile to the 
north of us. The afternoon waned and 


at length the old man said: 

“Well, let’s All the holes and go home. 
Chere will be no more flight this dav.” 

Moping against hope, | said. * You 
fll vour hole and I will walk out to the 
clo of the bluff and see if anv are left 
in the lake.” 

We were within a quarter of a mil 
of the water. | reached the cdge ana, 
looking down stream, saw a flock of 
twenty to thirty, and a short distanc« 
below them an approaching steamboat. 
Here was our one chance. ‘Turning | 
Hew toward Sam and the holes. He was 
industriously shoveling, and being a lit 
tle deaf, did not hear my shouts. As | 
drew near, to my dismay, | saw that m) 
hole was filled and that he was beginning 
to fill the other. When close at hand, | 
caught his eve, and at the same time he 
saw the approaching flock which had 
been flushed by the steamer. 

“Run! Run! Hurry into the hole,” he 
excitedly called. 


“There isn’t time to get to you.” | 
was then 40 vards from him. “I will 
lie down in this dead furrow. Perhaps 
they will not see me.” 

‘No, No, I tell vou. Come and 
into the hole.” 


ge 
I came. All this time the geese were 
swinging along rapidly, entirely oblivi 
ous to my antics, though we were both 
in plain sight and frantically attempting 
to get in shape to give them a prope 
reception. 
\fter what seemed to me to be an age, 
| reached him, and said 
‘TL will curl up around the edge of thi 
hole, perhaps they will not see me.” 
“Jump in here, [ tell you.” 
“Jump in where?” | queried, 
“Why, in this hole with mx 
The old man weighed 220 pound? and 
his holes were always du 1 
In I jumped, where ¢ 
mystery, 


r exactly to fit 


S 
iT 


how 1s \ 


Simultaneously with my deposition in 
the hole, on top of Sam, the geese at 
rived and trouble began 

Between my legs, alongside my bod 
and beside my ears, he bombarded thi 
Hock, dropping two before | knew where 
I was at. 

By this time, my wits were sufficient! 
collected to get a tangible aim at the tail 


ender, an<d 


he came down out of th 
; ; : ; x “ 
clouds to join those “gone before 

| have never thought of that expet 
ience without a hearty laug] 
) 


1\ le ¢ fo. 


1, nor have 
ever been able to tell v 
geese came to us under the circum 
stances 

They evidently took to wing almost 
as soon as [| started for the holes, and 
|! was in plain sight of them every in 
stant of the time after they cleared the 
bluffs until we began to shoot. 

I was never half way into the hole and, 
all in all, it seemed that they had prac 
tised self-abnegation solely that | might 
proudly bear home with me “a good gray 
goose,” slain by mine own hand. 
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Prairie chicken shooting is probably the most demo- 
Chicken cratic of all sports with the gun. Hence its popularity. 
Shooting The boy and the veteran, the athlete and the tenderfoot 
are on a more equal footing in pursuit of the pinnated 
grouse of the plains than they would be in decoyving by varied calls the wily 
goose or following for many days the trail of the lordly moose. Not that chick- 
en shooting doesn’t require a quick eye, a steady hand and an equable temper 
to procure a respectable bag but the cover must be indeed deserted that does 
not give several shots and at least a bird or two to the most inexperienced gun. 
The present season has been a fortunate one for the Western sportsmen. The 
close of the war releasing the business tension, the favorable weather of the 
early part of September and the plentifulness of the game all were conducive to 
sending forth sportsmen in thousands to the stubble-fields and untilled prairies 
of the West. Our correspondents report that the expectations of the men afield 
are being more than realized. 


To chicken shooting, possibly to a greater extent 

The Migratory than any other field sport, is due the bringing into prom- 
Sportsman inence the question of the “migratory sportsman.” This, 
certainly is on account of the number of its votaries, the 

comparatively limited shooting ground, in a continental sense, the facilities and 
inducements offered by railway companies and the increasing interest in legiti- 
mate, manly sport in the congesicd centres of population. “Tis well that it should 
he. With proper, well-enforced game laws suitable to the conditions of each 
state there is no immediate danger of any chicken famine in the West. It has 
been said, however, that the migratory sportsman is not as punctilious in the 
bservance of foreign game laws as he should be. Removed from the odium 
and reproach which would follow a breach of the laws of and in his own 
district from neighbors and friends, he is accused of sometimes doing things in 
another state or country which he dare not do if it were not that his stay is short 


and his personality unknown. That no honorable sportsman, or man, for that 
matter, would wilfully break, not only the law of the land but the great unwrit- 
ten moral code of sport, goes without saving. Rigorous enforcement of the 


law, severe punishment to the culprit and) pronounced condemnation, if not 
social ostracism by every true lover of the gun and rod seem to be the only 


remedies. 


The selfish defiance of local game laws by outsiders 

Local has had much todo with the antagonism of farmers and 

Antagonism resident sportsmen. It is not surprising that the farmer 

on whose farm the birds were born, whose grain they have 

eaten and who has watched their growth, their comings and goings almost from 

the nest, should have to a slight extent a feeling of proprietorship in them, even 

if they are birds of the air. That this should not be recognized by law the far- 

mer is willing to admit but the laws that are made for the common weal of sport 

and the preservation of game he cannot be blamed for insisting should be ob- 

served, and observed if possible in a stricter sense by foreigners. The feelings 

of the local sportsman, who finds that the cover which he has been eagerly look- 
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ing forward to for months has been devastated by foreign vandais, can be under 
stood. To the credit of honest sport, this offence is becoming less common and 
a better feeling is growing up between the visiting and resident sportsman as a 
result thereof. Western men now recognize that localities are being advertised 
by the visits of wealthy sportsmen tourists, that trade in isolated villages is being 
benefitted, that a considerable market for farmers produce is provided by shoot- 
ing lodges, summer hotels and camps, while the resident sportsmen meet congen- 
ial spirits in the incoming sportsmen. The jolliest, pleasantest season in many a 
frontier settlement is when foreign and local devotees of the rod and gun meet in 
the glorious freemasonry of sport. 


Reports from the Northern States and Canada 


The yromise an exce tionally good deer season. The. strin- 
B _ 
Deer Season gency with which the game laws have been administered 
a o ~~ 


in the United States and Canada, and the concordance 
therein of sportsmen generally, has done much to bring about this most desirable 
condition. The sport of kings, in spite of the encroachment of settler, lumber- 
man and miner, has yet a long lease of life. In fact, in many districts, from 
which the timid denizens of the forest were driven by the sound of the shanty 
man’s axe and the scent of the camboose smoke, deer are more plentiful than has 
been known for a quarter of a century. Thousands of square miles of pine woods 
have been devastated of their marketable timber, the uninviting character of the 
land for agricultural purposes in the majority of cases has prevented settlement, 
the second growth has made considerable headway, the ruthlessly stricken timber 
limits have again become a wilderness and the red deer of the North has returned 
to its old time haunts. 


Speaking of the reckless devastation of the forests, 
Forestry brings up a subject, which, although frequently discussed 
Laws in scientific magazines and referred to by far-seecing men, 
has never been borne in on the minds of the mass of the 
people to an extent that its importance deserves. Ina hazy sort of way the ordi 
nary reader knows that forests have an influence on the climatic conditions oj} 
a country, particularly upon the rainfall and springs which feed our large rivers. 
The influence, however, appears to many to be so remote that with all the teach- 
ings and writings, the manner in which the forests of America have been depleted 
by the greed of the lumberman and the wanton carelessness with brush and camp 
fire of the settler and hunter, shows that the strong arm of the law was necessary. 
In some states the forestry laws are admirable and efficiently administered, in 
others they are a mere dead letter on the statute books. In Canada, the Forest- 
ry Departments are in the hands of the Provincial authorities and in ()ntario, at 
least, much is being done to remedy the direful errors of the past. The sports 
man is probably the first to derive the benefits from the preservation and restora 
tion of the forests. In him, therefore, the officials whose duty it is to execute 
these laws should find a cordial sympathizer and a willing coadjutor. 


The decrease in the number of feathered songsters 


Destruction of that brighten with song and color the woods and fields of 
Song Birds America is not entirely owing to the use of birds and feath- 
ers in the hats of ladies. The crusade against this fash- 


ionable crime has had effect and will undoubtedly result in retarding to some ex- 
tent the startling decrease in the number of our song-birds. But there is another 
and a more serious cause to which that decrease is due. Mr. A. A. Mack, of 
Pleasantville, N. Y., in an exceedingly candid letter to a contemporary answers 
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the question, “What agency (or class of men) has been the most destructive to 
the birds?” Mr. Mack confesses that he had been making a collection of eggs 
of the birds of this country. He obtained copies of ornithological journals and 
corresponded with their advertisers. The responses he received convinced him of 
the error of his ways, and answered, he contends, the above query. Mr. Mack 
says: 

‘| have a score of circulars offering bird skins from seven cents and eggs 
from two cents up, and expressing willingness to buy them at still lower rates. 
The most exasperating part of the business is that these men coolly assume to 
be furthering the interests of science; whereas they are merely lining their own 
dirty pockets and damning their own infinitesimal souls. | think that these men 
and boys, coddled as tledgling scientists under the fostering wing of the Amert- 
can (rnithologists Union, are largely responsible for the decrease of our birds.” 


Our British cousins who visit us nowadays say all 

The sorts of pretty things about America and Americans. 

House Boat Dickens and Kipling said otherwise, but they both lived 

to regret it. Kindly complimentary as our transatlantic 

Visitors generally are as to our energy, enterprise and hospitality, they frequently 
remark that it is a strange thing that such a resourceful people should not avail 
themselves of the means of enjoying life to a greater extent in a country where 
Nature has been so lavish in the opportunities offered. They say that we know 


how to make Mone but do not know how to spend it. The exodus of well-to do 
\mericans to Europe every summer strengthens the contention of our friend] 
‘ritics. .\n [englishman gave an instance the other day. One of the most pop 


ular forms of summer outing in the British Isles among the comparatively 
wealthy is the house-boat. mn rivers, lakes and canals which are mere stream 
lets, ponds and ditches in comparison with the St. Lawrence, Ontario and th, 
erie, there are whole fleets of floating summer homes. The comforts, pleasures 
and conveniences of a well ordered house-boat are as vet not generally under 
stood in America. A few well-appointed house-boats there are, but considering 
the almost infinite possibilities for extensive travel over our inland waterways, 
midst glorious scenery, to historic points of interest and splendid fishing grounds, 
it is surprising that house-boating has not come more in vogue in the Western 


Hlemisphere. The opportunity that it gives for an outing to the fragile in healt 
or those disinclined to the unavoidable roughing-it of the camp, is apparent. ‘To 


those desirous of change of scene, on whom sameness of surroundings pall, co 
those who couldn't otherwise expose their young children to the happy-go 
lucky, careless life of the forest camp or summer cottage, to those who cannot 
part from their chef and to those who wish to do their fishing under luxurious 
conditions, the house-boat offers the means. The inducements offered by th: 
social side of life in a house-boat are evident. A congenial house-boat party is 
said to make a perfect summer. You have all, or nearly all, the charm of an out- 
ing in camp or cottage without the discomfort or monotony. From Florida to 
the Saguenay a short study of the map will show that the broad-bowed house- 
boat can make its way within touch of some of the best fishing and shooting 
spots in the world. With time and money the well-to-do American can smile at 
the house-boating of the Dritisher. 
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INGLE-NOOKS, firesides and_ hearth- 
stones forsooth! Poets jingle reams about 
them and story writers ring in the changes 
of a fireside scene when hard up for a situa- 
tion pathetic or sentimental. They gener- 
ously bedew the ingle-nook and hearthstone 
with tears and the fire dies mid a requiem of 
sighs and sobs. The fireside has been worked 
to death. 

To us of the western world the light of the 
camp fires of our fathers’ fathers yet glimmer 
in the wilderness of the past and still glow 
and crackle in canon and forest, on prairie 
and river bank in the sportsman’s life of the 
present. To the American there is as much 
or more of sentiment in the lights and shad- 
ows of the fires that blazed in camp and 
bivouac throughout his country’s life than 
around the sheltered firesides of the older 
lands. If the tongues of flame had speech 
they could tell of the trials and troubles of 
the pilgrim fathers, of ruthless foray and 
bloodthirsty Iroquois, of the fight for the 
ownership of a continent between the world’s 
two greatest nations, of the march of civil- 
ization from sea to sea. The old camp fires 
mark still the journeyings of La Salle and 
Champlain, of Audubon and of Daniel Boone, 
of those whose tenacious daring opened up a 
new world. Under more comfortable cir- 


cumstances we re-light the fires, but some- 
times as we sit far into the night and look into 
the glowing coals, the joke and story is for- 





gotten, and we recall the strange, strange tales 
of hardship and privation, of lonely deaths and 
lingering torture and as we listen to the winds 
sighing through the trees 


“The leaves of memory seem to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. 
* * * * 


These thoughts, however, are to be felt, not 
printed, and whether it is by the little fire that 
boils our pannikin of tea on the moose-trail, 
or around the bonfire that marks a gala night 
of the Canoe Association on Squaw Point in 
the Thousand Islands the American sports- 
man prefers the story and song, the brighter, 
happier side of life. He will throw his trou- 
bles and saddening thoughts, the carking 
cares of business and the artificial life of the 
towns in with the firewood and—I have tried 
it—finds they disappear in smoke 

+ * * * * * 


Not one man in a hundred knows how to 
build a fire. It is one of the fine arts. The 
Judge did. The Judge didn’t know much 
about law, didn’t have any very positive ideas 
on anything, was a good listener, was amiable 
and could light a fire and control it with taste 
and skill until everybody but himself had 
curled himself in his blanket and was singing 
a paean of gratitude to the drowsy god 
That is why the Judge was one of our crowd. 
To totter into camp after making your way 
in the dusk over half a dozen miles of a bad 
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windfall and find a fire glowing with warmth 
and brightness and receive a smile and a 
pannikin of tea from the Judge made his Hon- 
or indispensable. If you hadn't any luck the 
Judge sympathized with you. He hadn't any 
luck either. He never had. \ccordingly 
you were always sure of having somebody 
with a fellow feeling when the moose proved 
too wary or the ducks too wild. 


The nearest the Judge came to shooting 
anything, and like all yielding natures he 
would get tenacious at unexpected moments, 
was when, as he persists in saying, he shot a 
Rocky Mountain sheep. Now a Big Horn 
is not the easiest thing in the world to bring 
down. If the Judge had gone to and fro 
throughout the land spreading the report that 
he had shot a partridge, when the said part- 
ridge was engaged, as the sun was setting, in 
the pleasant task of budding, men who knew 
the Judge might have, perhaps, believed him 
But a sheep! A Rocky Mountain Big Horn! 
No, a sheep was beyond the Judge. —_ His love 
of sport was extended ten years on the bare 
possibility that he might have killed it. This 
is how it occurred. 


* 


We were away up at the head waters of the 
Brazeau, the mountain torrent that becomes 
the GreatSaskatchewan of the Canadian West, 
in the heart of the Big Horn Hills, the best 
hunting grounds for sheep and goat in the 
Rocky Mountains. Although we knew that 
the mountain sheep were, in a local sense, 
migratory in their habits, we were disheart- 
ened. \ week's clambering up and down 
mountains and stumbling over miles of bould- 
ers without so much as a glimpse at the curl- 
ing horns o 


a Big Horn, has a tendency to 
make a man feel like a wolf. It was a ter- 
rifically hot autumn day and in the clarified 
mountain air the sun beat down unmercifully, 
and we laid off. We were lolling around 
camp, when we were aroused by a hoarse 
whisper from the chief “Keep still every 
Look up at that cliff.” We were camped 
in a gorge, a cleft, as it were, in a mighty 
mountain, and the cliffs rose precipitously 
on either side. On the right, on a turret of 
what looked like a Giant’s Castle, a ram, ap- 
parently the patriarch, stood sentry over the 
flock we could see coming and going along 
the path which led to an alkali lick on the 
other side. ‘Get your rifles,” said the chief. 
\nd the Winchesters were passed around as 
quietly as possible. ‘Four hundred yards,” 
he whispered “A long shot, but it’s the best 


one. 


we can do. Now. Ready All together,” 
and half a dozen rifles were levelled at the 
kingly animal whose great horns were out- 


lined against the sky. “One—two—three.” 
And the volley echoed and re-echoed through 
the mountains and canons again and again 
as if there were an artillery bombardment 


The ram gave a convulsive spring and _ fell 
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irom rock to rock within a hundred yards of 
the camp. “Well, thank heavens I have shot 
a Big Horn at last,” said the Judge; and the 
chief, as he afterwards said, almost fainted. 
The chief was a man that could shoot in a 
way that made him talked about in western 
ranches and eastern marshes. He was spoken 
of with respect by Maine guides and Canadian 
hali-breeds He was a man who was con- 
sidered pretty sure at four hundred with a 
stanaing mark, and at sixty yards, flying. The 
Judge invariably shut his eyes when he pulled 
the trigger. He always got the sight, he 
said, and let her go. The flash and burnt 
powder combined were exceedingly bad for 
the eye sight, he would say, when accused of 
the eccentricity. 


“Around the camp fire” is not going to be 
a department of “Don'ts” or “Shooting Made 
Easy,” but it might not be thought obtrusive 
to interlard the advice that not more than 
one man should shoot at anything but a 
grizzly bear at the same time. And then the 
grizzly should be particularly fierce and par- 
ticularly near at hand. When your life is at 
stake is the only excuse. Shooting together 
at the same thing always causes trouble 
Every one of that half dozen is, even to this 
day. firmly convinced that he is the one that 
fired the death-dealing wound through the 
heart of that mountain sheep. The Judge 
certainly did admit that he thought the chief 
was the one that caught the sheep in the leit 
hind leg, but he knew that it was his shot 
that had penetrated the heart, for that was 
where he aimed. There was an unwonted 
coolness around the camp-fire that night, and 
six pairs of longingly on the 
handsomest set of horns seen on the Big Horn 
Hills for many a day We compromised on 
the Judge. They are above the fire place in 
his library to-day. He will tell you the story, 
and how the five of us had to admit that he 
had shot it You won't believe him, but his 
toddy is good and he is an inimitable host and 
you will forgive him. 


eyes le voked 


This was last vear. We had retired dis 
gruntled to our blankets in the open with a 
last, long, lingering look at the sheep that 
each of us had shot. The nights in the Rock- 
ies are cold and for warmth we generally 
doubled up. This has its disadvantages. I 
slept with the Judge. Don't—I cannot help 
it—don't sleep with a man who the day before 
shot a Big Horn or what is worse thinks he 
has shot a Big Horn The Judge had it bad. 
\s a man who had knocked around a bit and 
had a faint idea of the usefulness of a blanket 
ona night in high altitudes, I generally wooed 
Nature's sweet restorer with both hands tight- 
ly grasping both blankets and a generous roll 
under my 170 pounds avoirdupois. The Judge 
would wake up some mornings with a shiver 
surrounding his person that made one think 
of fever and ague, and he would look re 
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proachiully at me. I never lost my grip. 
[he Judge was a most unselfish man, but I 
never liked to trust a man in his sleep, and I 


used to hold on to the blankets. But that 
night after he fired at the sheep! You 
couldn't hold him. He tossed around and 


slaughtered sheep and pulled blankets and 
kicked me in the pit of the stomach and 
groaned and moaned and talked in a manner 
that made sleep entirely out of the question. 
Toward morning I was aroused from an at 
tempt at slumber by a violent kick in the small 
of the back—the Judge was firing at the ram 
again—when I thought I heard something 
moving where he had the carcass of the sheep 
hung up. Thinking it might be a wolverine, 
the forest-thief of North America, I took my 
rifle and barefooted—my feet had been tired 
and lacerated with a week's climbing in moc- 
casins—walked in the few inches of snow that 
had fallen during the night It was nothing 
but my imagination, intensified by the nervous 
condition the Judge's kicking had brought 
on, and I circled around our camp and re- 
turned to bed wondering in a perfunctory sort 
of way at the strangeness of a climate that 
1 over-powering heat one-half of the day 


had 
and a snow-storm the other. Wearied out, I 
had dropped into a deep sleep when my shoul 
der was shaken and I heard the hoarse whis- 
per of the Judge in the crisp morning. air. 
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IT may not be considered in the same cate 
gory with fly-fishing or bait-casting, but nev- 
ertheless there is lots of fun crabbing 

\ roomy, dry boat is the first requisite; in 
fact the larger the boat the better. It should 
be one of even keel and steady amidships lor 
there is a deal of moving about when the crabs 
are taking the bait and being hauled up within 
range of the scoop-net. 

The boat selected, a sheepshead cleft into 
three and four ounce pieces is the sine qua 
non for crab-bait, one or two short handled 
landing nets and a ball of stout twine com 
plete the outfit. 

Now, select your party, taking just as many 
boys and girls as you can crowd into the boat. 
This is safe enough to do for Mr. Crab is not 
taken on the rolling deep but in the small 
creeks where the water is smooth and un- 
ruffled save for the outgoing or incoming 
tide. 

The lunch basket wants to be well looked 
aiter, for crabbing on the salt water is a great 
stimulator of the appetite. 

The best time for taking the crabs being 
when the tide is coming in, you start out at 


“Hist! Get up. There’s been a bear in 
camp last night. I've got on to his trail 
\ big one, a regular terror.” (And I looked 


into the Judge's eyes and saw therein the 
lust of the chase. That sheep had much to 
answer for. I followed the Judge, who 
pointed to some tracks in the snow. They 
were my own of a few hours before There 


is a similarity between the track of the hu- 
man foot and that of the bear, but I couldn't 
help but resent the Judge’s saying “that a 
bear with a foot like that ought to weigh a 
thousand pounds, and be as large as a 
horse.” He said several other insulting 
things about that track We trailed it, for 
the Judge said it was fresh and not a moment 
had to be lost. To see the Judge stealthily 
following those tracks of mine around the 
camp with admonitory warnings of the hand 
every few steps for silence, was worth the loss 
of those horns. He kept me crouched be 
hind a spruce tree for fully fifteen minutes. 
He said he heard him a few yards ahead 
When we circled back, guided by the foot- 
prints, to our joint bed and I took off my 
moccasins and fitted my symmetrical foot in 
to the track, the Judge, who was a religious 
man, said something that I never heard him 
“Well, I'll be — 7 
He then went off and lit the fire It soothed 
his troubled spirit. 
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low tide and reaching your ground, anchor 
The ball of twine is brought out and fifteen or 
twenty foot lengths are cut off, one end fasten 
ed in each case to the gunwale of the boat and 
to the other end is securely tied a chunk of 
sheepshead. As fast as the lines are secured 
and baited they are allowed to drop in the 
water, the incoming tide carrying them off 
from the boat until they are nearly taut. 
First one and then another of the lines be- 
gin to show animation and if the ground is 
well selected there is a cry going up from half 
a dozen throats at once, “I’ve got one, I've 
got one.” Slowly and carefully are the lines 
drawn toward the boat Mr. Crab is a vora 
cious feeder but highly suspicious and a quick 
or jerky motion will at once cause him to let 
go and disappear. Hand over hand the lines 
are pulled in and to make a record not more 
than one should bring a crab in sight at once. 
The crab brought to the surface is deftly 
scooped into the net and dumped into the 
boat, sometimes not without some difficulty 
because of a tendency to grab the meshes of 
the net in his jaws and hang on. There is 
much skill in scooping a crab, as it requires a 
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sure eye and a quick, steady hand. A mis- 
step or false move and away goes the crab. 

As fast as one line is freed from its hard 
shelled visitor it is thrown in again and the 
next crabber having a bite draws the crab to 
the surface. When the crabs are biting fast 
the netter has not a moment to spare and to 
be of the utmost service he should be blessed 
with half a dozen pairs of arms and legs. The 
shouting and laughing that goes on when the 
fun is at its height would drive dull care away 
from the most worried and careworn individ- 
ual. 

Crabs have a way, when crawling around 
the bottom of a boat, of freely using their 
pincers-like claws and these in connection 
with the sharp, lateral spines on their shells 
make them subjects to be avoided, especially 
if one has for comiort’s sake gone bare-footed. 
The cry that a crab has crawled out of the 
basket or box and is at large in the boat sets 
up a chorus of screams from the girls who beg 
that he be secured and placed in custody. As 
long as the tide keeps coming in there is no 
let up. The creek bottom seems alive with 
the biue-shelled crustaceans and they show a 
partiality to sheepshead that surprising. 
The rivalry is amusing and when through mis- 
hap a blue nipper lets go his hold and drops 
into oblivion under the water, just missing the 
engulfing net, there is a cry of lamentation 
and anguish and the unskilfulness of the man 
with the landing net is audibly commented 
upon. 

In the pursuit of this sport gloves and wide- 
brimmed hats are requisite for the ladies as 
exposure to the glare of an August sun upon 
the water in an open boat is not the best com- 
plexion beautifier. A failure to go prepared 
in this respect means unlimited cold cream 
and more or less discomfort for several days. 
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PARTRIDGES OF 1 


[Family Tetraonidac: 
Dr. R. 


IN this country the widest known germs of 
our American partridges is the genus Colinus, 
and in it, according to the A. O. U. “Check- 
List,” is contained our two species and two 
subspecies of Bob-whites. There is the 
typical eastern Bob-white (C. Virginianus), 
which every one now knows to be called the 
quail in the northern states, and the partridge 
in the south It has a range all over the 
eastern part of the Union, and southern On- 
tario; it also extends west to a north and 
south line, passing from South Dakota to 
Eastern Texas. At the present time it is 
following the march of the western settler, 
and rapidly spreading all over the territory 
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Our hard shell friend is not much sought 
after nor he esteemed with his armor in 
place. When he sheds his shell then the 
time he is sought for to grace the table of the 
epicure. Helpless as a baby, the moment the 
bony shell is tree from his body he nestles in 
the mud and moves around little 
sible. Too well he appreciates his fate from 
his hard shelled brethren, and fish as well, if 
he makes his presence known. The ooze and 
vegetable growth cover him in his retreat 
from the world and only at low tide when his 
preying associates are well out into the deep 
does he move around, becoming braver and 
braver as his shell hardens, until he can take 
his place in the world, a hard-shelled crab 
once more, 

When they are in the soft shell condition 
they are taken by scooping them with nets 
from the mud. It takes a sharp eye to detect 
them and a quick hand to get the net under 
them before they take alarm and disappear. 

Fresh from the water they serve two pur- 
poses equally well, the table and the bait- 
basket of the fisherman. When treshly taken 
and properly cooked there is nothing in the 
sea-food line more enjoyable than the soft 
shell crab. 

For bait. when angling for weakfish or 
striped bass, nothing proves so enticing as a 
section of soft shell crab upon your hook. <A 
striped bass or tide running weakfish will snap 
at it with a rush that will set your reel singing 
the merriest kind of a song. 

The humble crab by the shedding his 
shell jumps at once into the first place as a 
table delicacy. Those who have never spent 
a day luring him when in his hard shell coat 
with baited string have not enjoved a couple 
of hours good fun when the tide was coming 
in. 
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west of the Mississippi, and has even been 
taken in California, Oregon and Washington. 
Wherever it permanently quarters itself it 
breeds, and rears its young. The plumage, 
form and habits of this favorite game bird 
are too well known to our naturalists and to 
our intelligent sportsmen to require any re- 
view of them in the present connection. As 
we pass into Florida, we meet with a well- 
marked subspecies of our true Bob-white, a 
bird known to our ornithologists as the Flor- 
ida Bob-white (C. v. floridanus), a_ bird 
found throughout the state in suitable local- 
ities except in the extreme southern portion. 
It is a smaller quail than our northeastern 














THE TEXAN BOB-WHITE 


Photographed from life by Dr. R.W. Shufeldt. 
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form, and averages considerably darker in col- 
or, particularly beneath, where the transverse 
markings are blacker and broader. Owing to 
the wretched and _ inefficient game-laws in 
Florida, this subspecies is being rapidly killed 
out by the ignorant negroes, and unprincipled 
pot-hunters from the north, who are there for 
their health. They have all the habits of our 
bird in the north, but are tamer and more 
often appear about the habitations of men, 
and are especially wedded to particular locali- 
ties. Their notes, nests and eggs all prac- 
tically agree with its northern relative, and it 
has been known to breed as early as February. 

According to Ridgway, Bendire and others 

there is another well-known subspecies of 
s0b-white found in the extreme southern end 
of the state of Florida and that is the Cuban 
30b-white (C. v. cubanensis). This variety is 
even still smaller and darker than the last 
subspecies above described. It has a great 
deal of black and black markings in its plu- 
mage,—the chest usually entirely black. Both 
its note and habits are somewhat different 
from the common species, and this interesting 
partridge is abundant in many parts of the 
Island of Cuba, from which locality it has been 
described by Dr. Gundlach and Dr. Juan 
Vilaro. 

Passing next over the country to southern 
and western Texas we meet with the sub 
species recognized by ornithologists as the 
Texan Bob-white (C. v. teranus). It is resi- 
dent in the great part of the state, but not over 
that area known as the Staked Plains. It has 
also been collected in Kansas and Indian Ter- 
ritory. These birds intergrade with the com- 
mon quail in the eastern part of Texas. There 
is a fairly good account of this found in Ben- 
dire’s “Life Histories of North American 
3irds” (p. 8), and Ridgway describing its plu- 
mage has said that the “upper parts with little 
rusty (except anteriorly), an olive-grayish tint 
prevailing, the scapulars, tertials, and lower 
back usually without conspicuous — black 
blotches, and the general surface usually dis- 
tinctly barred with lighter; black markings of 
lower parts usually broad and nearly trans 
verse, as in C. virginianus floridanus. \duit 
male usually with a very distinct band of uni- 
form pale cinnamon across chest, immediate- 
ly beneath the black color.” 

This description agrees with live specimens 
of this quail that I have had in my pos 
session, and I have also had living specimens 
of the types collected in eastern Texas, that 
very prettily show the intergrading plumage 
with the eastern partridge. This was partially 
the case with a live one I made a photograph 
of last year, and which has been reproduced 


and now illustrates the present article (see 
figure). Owing to the favorable climatic con- 
ditions, the Texan Bob-whites may raise as 
many as three broods in the season, over the 
geographical area where they are found, while 
their eggs and breeding habits essentially 
agree with those of our common species. 

In the 1887 edition of his manual, Mr. Ridg 
way claimed the presence of Grayson’s Bob 
white (C. graysoni) in southern Arizona, but 
probably upon insufficient evidence. It is a 
type like the Texan partridge, and ranges over 
various parts of Mexico from San Luis Potosi 
to Mazatlan. In this connection it may be 
said that in Mexico two other forms at least of 
Bob-whites occur, that do not extend their 
range into the United States. These are the 
Black-breasted Bob-white (C. pectoralis), and 
the Coyolcos Bob-white (C. coyolcos) ; then in 
Yucatan, there is the Yucatan Bob-white (C 
nigrogularis), a very handsome and interesting 
species. Finally, in the United States, apart 
from Cuba, Porto Rico, and other colonial 
islands, we have the Masked Bob-white (C 
ridgwayi), a very beautiful bird, the male oi 
which has a uniform cinnamon colored breast 
and a jet black throat, while the female can 
scarcely be distinguished from the Texan par 
tridge, although in it the band across the chest 
is of a paler cinnamon shade, and the mark- 
ings on the belly are heavier and more dis- 
tinct. 

The discovery of this species within the lim 
its of the United States and the description of 
its habits are both entirely due to my friend, 
Mr. Herbert Brown of Tucson, Arizona, and 
Major Bendire has been just enough to say so 
in his famous volume on the “Life Histories 
of North American Birds” (p. 10), where Mr. 
Brown's observations upon this partridge are 
quoted in full. The eggs of this species, and 
a very distinct species it is, cannot as a rule 
be distinguished from those of the eastern par 
tridge, and probably when more evidence 
comes to us, it will be found that it breeds very 
much like all the other Bob-whites, on the 
ground, in a shallow excavation, and shielded 
by the surrounding vegetation. It will be 
seen from this brief account then, that within 
the last fifty years we have not only increased 
very much the literature of the subject, but 
have added some very interesting forms to the 
gesnus Colinus in this country: yet the work 
has but just commenced, and we need to know 
a great deal more than we do about these 
birds, and it is to be hoped that no opportun- 
ity will be lost by sportsmen and collectors in 
southwestern United States to gather and 
publish reliable information in regard to these 
various species and subspecies of our par- 
tridges. 
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VV. GUMCHEWING 


“GENTLEMEN,” remarked Bliffkins in a 
comparatively strong voice, “the little intrica- 
cies of science have a peculiar interest for 
me. Take, for instance, that pet theory of 
physiologists that tobacco degenerates the 
nervous system. Now, | am personally ac 
quainted with a gentleman who uses six ten- 
cent plugs of dark-colored tobacco per day 
and his nerve is simply remarkable.” 

“Tl tell you what he does. He is an en- 
thusiast in the capture of big game—particu 
larly elephants and rhinoceri. The means 
he employs is of his own invention and one 
that I consider somewhat unique in its method 
of operation. All he does is to adjust a sheet 
of the ordinary tanglefoot fly-paper over the 
beast’s eyes and the trick is done. When an 
elephant’s eyes are covered he is as tame as 
a puppy and will follow you anywhere. This 
same man afterwards——’ 

“My dear friend,” broke in Peters, as he 
wrinkled his brow thoughtfully, “does it ever 
occur to you what such miscellaneous state- 
ments will eventually lead you into? Horatio, 
let us be candid—you have a decided tendency 
toward becoming a common, ordinary, every- 
day liar.” 

“Thanks, Peters. But how about your re 
markable tale of the Milwaukee policeman 
who ran his umbrella down a_ mad-dog's 
throat and opened it up?” 

“Merely an incident to fill in. =A man can- 
not always adhere to the exact truth, try as 
he may—he must relax occasionally.’ 

“Sad—but true,” observed Bliffkins, with a 
sigh. 

**Sad? Indeed it is, Horatio. Nothing 
pains me more than to witness the spectacle 
of a young man addicted to exaggeration. 
Cogitate on these things, Bliffkins, and re 
frain.” 
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Peters elevated his chin and studied the 
ceiling earnestly. Then thrusting his fingers 
into an inside vest-pocket, drew forth a small 
scrap of paper which he unfolded and _ re- 
garded intently. 

“What have you there?” queried Robinson, 
expectantly. 

Peters refolded the paper and inserted it in 
his pocket. 

Nothing. I was merely referring to that 
slip of paper to reassure myself as to the exact 
date and circumstances of a trifling experi- 
ence I once passed through, but as it is 
rather late 5 

“Go on, give us the experience by all 
means,” said Bliffkins. 

“Well, gentlemen,” with a resigned expres- 
sion, “have any of you ever chewed gum with 
your feet?” 

Bliffkins and Robinson stared at each other 
helplessly 

‘I take it that you have not However, 
that is an experience that has fallen to your 
humble servant, and one that I sincerely 
hope may never be mine again. It was in 
this wise :— 

“T was a barefooted lad in an embroidered 
bib at the time, but it seems as though it 
were yesterday or the day before. Adjoin 
ing my father’s residence stood an immense 
gum factory and the youth of the immediate 
neighborhood were very naturally attracted 
to it somewhat as flies to a molasses barrel. 

“One day, when I was rummaging about in 
the building, I slipped and fell into a deep 


vat. My first instinct was to cry out, but an 
unusually bad case of sore throat prevented 
my speaking above a_ whisper. My next 


sensation was of my feet sinking into some- 

thing soft and chilly. When my eyes became 

accustomed to the darkness I saw that it was 
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gum—ordinary commercial gum 
condition. 


“ae 1 
Something 


had to be done, gentlemen, and 
soon. I| withdrew one foot and in doing so, 
submerged the other in 
the waxy mass Hastily drawing it forth I 
was dumbfounded to find that my free foot 
promptly sank again into the gum. 
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“Then began a struggle—a struggle, ¢ 

I look upon it, cau 

icy feeling of terror to creep up my 
How long the unequal combat lasted I cannot 
say, for I soon benumbed—dizzy— 
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sick. hen they me I was uncon- 
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shoot, when once you have found him 
This beautiful litthke member of the grouse 
family is somewhat larger than a pigeon. In 
Alaska, it lives on the tops of the mountains 
never coming down to the tree belt \way uy 
three or four thousand feet the level « 
the sea, it lives among the storms nd « ( 
and everlasting snow and 1 e feeds 
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I tramped up the mountait 
that leads to the mines in the Basi r 
following this for about three miles or so. and 


ascending perhaps a thousand feet. 
off up mountain le, through a 
canyon lay deep in snow, with a 
rushing torrent roaring down beneath. The 
ascent was now so steep that at times I found 
it best to punch a foot tor myseli with the 
butt of my gun in the snow 
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Peters paused and looked pensively at the 
diminishing proportions of ! gar Bliff- 
hard, nervously selected a 

and tendered it to the 
by whom it was accepted. 
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through my glasses I saw him a quarter of a 
mile away, standing on a crag, looking like a 
little bantam rooster. His wife was no doubt 


near by on her nest. Presently 


fever barked and the plump little 


my little 
white i¢ 





became my meat. Hiding him away cz 
fully, so that the eagles should not find | 


for you don't want to carry any gat 
necessary, I climbed al the 
the mountain, where it was comparat 
easy, being somewhat level, at least for a 


mountain. Presently I came upon a Marmot, 


backbone of 
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AFTER PTARMIGAN IN ALASKA 


or Ground Hog as they are improperly called 

here. He was lazily sunning himself and not 
inding his business, so the Lefever barked 

again, and he was added to my game bag. 





It was now noon, so the lunch bag came 1n- 
ition. But oh, the panorama that 
was spread out before me. I was 3500 feet 
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above the sea Juneau lay at my feet, its 
houses and streets as though belonging to a 
outfit. For fifty miles or more I could 
1e channel and the snow-clad mountains, 
and glacier after glacier spread their monster 
size all round me. The atmosphere was as clear 
as crystal; not a sound was to be heard but the 
faint bark in the city at my feet, while circlin;: 
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around in the heavens above me, I counted 
eight large eagles. 
It t 


was too cold to sit there long, so I was 
soon off again, and in half an hour had bagged 
another Ptarmigan. He was standing on a 
rock on the edge of a patch of snow, and with 
such a background, it was pretty hard to see 
him. After gathering in my game, I went 
down the side of the mountain and began to 
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IN BRUSH, SEDGE 
C. HENRI 


UNTIL recently, books on feathered game 
have been devoted as a rule to technical de- 
scriptions. Many writers. among them dis- 
tinguished ornithologists, have written books 
on the game birds of North America, but in 
only a lew instances were attempts made to 
picture the subjects. 

The monotony has been broken in the pub- 


lication of a book called “In Brush, Sedge 
and Stubble,” by Hon. Dwight W. Hunting- 
ton. This author has spent many years in 
gathering the information contained in his 
book. In his travels, his leisure moments 
were devoted to painting Nature’s beautiiul 


studies which appealed to him as an artist 
and a sportsman 

The pretace the book states: “North 
America is rich in game birds—especially so 
in the number of grouse and quail—as Asia 
is in pheasants. America has, too, a great 
variety of wild fowl, including some of the 
handsomest ducks: to be seen on any waters.” 


ol 


Again it says: “The pursuit of our game 
birds, leads us to the fields and the forests, 
to the prairies, the plain and the desert; to 
the streams, the lakes, the bays and the 
marshes; and on many a wild mountain 
scramble, even (for ptarmigan) above the 
timber-line. In a word, we go out-of-doors 
from Montauk to San Lucas, and, listening to 
the whirring and whistling of wings, we ob- 
serve the performance of well- trained dogs, 
and see America picturesque.” eS 
Every known game bird is made the sub- 
ject of a separate study, the text being alive 
with bright incident, the personal experi- 
ences of the author who has shot with bay 


men on Long Island and with army officers in 
the far west. In his many and varied hunt- 
ing expeditions, the author has shot every 
specimen of ieathered game and is thus en- 
bled to write an authority on this sub- 
ject. Beginning with the various members 
of the family, the author divides them 
into two classes—the grouse of the open coun- 


as 


grouse 


try and the grouse of the woods and moun- 
tains—aifterwards tre: ating with the sub-spe- 
cies. As he says: ‘The classification, I am 
aware is not ornithological, but it is sports- 
manlike, and I write for those who enjoy 
sports afield rather than for those who are 
interested in the number of feathers in tail 
or wing covert.” Again, the author writes in 


the preface: ‘The following monographs on 


our feathered game are written from the point 
of view of the sportsman, with a preference 
for the picturesque rather than the scientific. 
The technical descriptions have been briefed 
to a minimum of space, enough being given, 
however, to enable the reader easily to deter- 
mine what bird has fallen to his gun, provided 
it be a legitimate object of sport.” 
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The sage-cock, or cock of the plains, Is 
taken for the first subject and the reader is 
taken to the American Desert where dwells 
this, the largest specimen of the grouse tam 
ily. Many interesting incidents are described 
and as the pursuit is continued to the Sioux 
country for the sharp-tail, the text is broken 
with appropriate illustrations from paintings 
by Farny, the great Indian painter. Of that 
country the author says: ‘The sun-rise and 


the sun-set are as magnificent on the plains 
when shooting 


as at sea. On one occasion, 

with the Indian agent on the Sioux reserva- 
tion, we passed at evening, some tepees En 
Silhouette against the glowing sky. I asked 


the agent to stop for a moment while I made a 


snap shot with my camera and a mental 1 note 
of the color. Another day, as the Angelus 
rang from the Mission Church, a crowd oi 


young Indians, in charge of a gray nun, drop 
ped in the grass and lifted their little hands in 
supplication.” 


‘The sharp-tail country is strikingly pictur- 


esque. The bright costumes of its inhabitants 
and their artistic abodes will, however, soon 
disappear as the race vanishes. And the 


sharp-tails, too, seem destined to a rapid ex- 
termination.” 

While in the Lower Yellowstone country, 
the author had some excellent sport with the 
sharp-tails. He says: “A short time after 
the annihilation of General Custer’s command 
I was the guest of General Miles, then a colo- 
nel in comm: and at Fort Keogh, on the Yel- 
lowstone. * * T went up the Missouri 
River by boat with a company of recruits for 
the Fifth Infantry, and marched with them up 


the valley of the Lower Yellowstone to Fort 
Keogh. The buffalo were abundant on the 
prairie, and after killing a few of them— 
enough to supply the entire command with 


meat—I turned my attention to the sharp-tail 
grouse, and had excellent sport with them 
One evening a large flock settled in front of 
our camp among the picketed mules and sad- 
dle animals. Captain Carter and I had just 
put on our slippers, and were seated in the 
shadow of our tent smoking our pipes. With- 
out stopping to put on our shoes, we slipped 
some shells into our guns, and had a fine 
hour’s sport with the scattered birds.” 

At Fort Keogh, the author accompanied 
Captain Baldwin and a company of infantry 
which was just starting for the Big Horn 
Mountains. Of the trip he writes: “We 
left the garrison by a road which the Indians 
building. 


were and passed through a larg 
village of Sioux and Cheyennes who had re 
cently surrendered. The hundreds of tepees 


picturesquely grouped, and the many-colored 
costumes of the Indians, made a picture never 


to be forgotten. We made several camps 


IN BRUSH, SEDGE, 


in the valley of the Rosebud. Here the 
sharp-tailed grouse and the sage-lens were 
abundant. Although we had no dogs, I had 
no difficulty in keeping our mess supplied 
with birds. At the mouth of Lame-Deer 
Creek I spent one afternoon shooting from 
the saddle. I had a gentle pony, taken from 


Sitting Bull's command, and riding along the 
margin of the stream, shot sharp-tails and 
mallards alternately.” 

Dr. Elliot Coues, the distinguished ornith- 
ologist. is quoted as saying: “The sharp 
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North Dakota He gave the taxidermist 
particular directions to mount the bird, as we 
had repeatedly seen it.—with outstretched 
neck and uplifted tail.” 

Describing the three varieties of this grouse, 
the author, referring to Elliot (who states 
that their range is not well defined and that 
the pattern is the same and the difference 
slight), says he 1s inclined to the belief that 
l ic and of 


their differences are local or climat 
no Mmmportance to sportsm« nN 
; - 


The pursuit of the grouse ts vividly por 
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tails seem to stand high on their legs, and 
generally carry their short, pointed tail some- 
what elevated; the singularity is increased 
when the long neck is outstretched, as it gen- 
erally is when on the lookout.” The author 
had made his illustration, which is here re- 
produced, before reading Dr. Coues’ descrip- 
tior. and says: “The reader will observe 
how «'osely the pose conforms to the descrip- 
tion by America’s most prominent living or 
nithologist. My model was a fine bird killed 
by my brother when we were shooting in 


The Shavptail, at “ieme 
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trayed in the first five numbers of the work, 
there being twenty-five numbers to be pub 
lished. Following the grouse and ptarmi- 
gan, the quail is next treated and as this bird 
is found in so many parts of the country, the 
text and illustrations will be interesting. 
Every game bird will be treated in its order 

In the publication of his book, Mr. Hunt- 
ington has kept clear of the beaten track and 
launched forth into a path of his own which 
promises to bring him considerable reputation 
as 2n author and artist 











Where pines of a mighty wilderness 
Interlaced with poplar and oak 
Forms a canopy deep and unbroken, 

Over hilltop, level and slope 


And the 


silting breezes of morning 


‘rom their branches, the dew drops shake 


Itself but an over-large 
Island 
Nestling there like an 


is fairy Farm 


dewdrop 
Lake. 


infant 


In a cradle of forest clad hills, 


I*impled northern 
Nourished by snow 
Romping 
Or agleam 
Soothed by the 


song 


Spread over 


Or smiling in June-tim 
Or laughing at rage 
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WHIPPING the ritiles and exploring the 

deep pools and swirling eddies of Blanchard 

Creek, constitute rare and exciting sport to 
all ardent and enthusiastic anglers. 

By way of parentiesis it may be remarked 


that Blanchard Creek is located in the north- 
western corner of the State of Idaho. It 
takes its rise from the base of Mount Bald, 
or, as it is more familiarly known, “Old 
Baldy.” 

This mountain is the loftiest peak of a high 
and rugged range which trends sae and 
south short distance to the west of the fa- 
mous Bitter Root Mountains 

“Baldy” rises to an altitude of about 6,500 


ieet above sea level. It is a round cone- 
shaped peak, denscly clad with forest from the 
base to within 1,509 feet of the summit. From 
the loity summit, a most magnificent view 
can be obtained. The mountain is a con 
spicuous feature of the landscape from any 
point within a radius of 80 miles, or more. 

“Baldy” is classified as a “snow. peak.” 
From early in the fall until late in the spring, 
the great mountain seems to groan beneath 
vast quantities of snow. Some seasons, the 
snow does not entirely disappear from the 
peak before the middle of July. 

Blanchard Creek finds its source under the 
frowning shadows of Mount Bald, and, flow- 
ing in a northeasterly direction, =o * into 
a lake. The stream is less than 20 miles in 
length. 

Within six miles of the of the moun 
tain, the Creel: widens and deepens into a 
large stream. The current flows like a tor- 
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base 


all day in the 


BLANCHARD 


breezes, 
fed rills, 
south wind, 
‘neath the rays of the moon, 
i the night bird, 
Or the echoing cry of the 
\sleep ‘neath the mantle of 
its beautiful form, 
e’s rain fall 
of the 


loon 
winter, 


storm. 


—E. P. JAQuEs 
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and the waters are clear as crystal and 

In many places the stream rushes 
high, rocky and precipitous banks, 
and the waters with a great roar, brawl over, 
and around huge boulders. It is a_ bold, 
beautiful stream trom source to mouth. 

Planchard Creek is the “home of the trout.” 
To the angler it is a veritable paradise. Every 
year, during the fishing many hun- 
dreds of speckled beauties are ruthlessly 
snatched from its pellucid waters. 

A fishing outing on Blanchard Creek was 
planned and carried out this summer. There 
were tour in the party. Their names? Capt. 
Phillips, John F. Arthur, Charles Bogart and 
the writer. With the exception of the latter, 
1 were first-class anglers and had fished in 
lanchard Creek before. 

— preparations were made for a week’s 
a From the City of Spokane to the 

Creek is nearly 40 miles, and this distance was 
to be covered by team and wagon 

Leaving Spokane very early in the morning, 
we headed for the east. Our route lay up 
the broad and long valley of the Spokane 
River. The long drive proved to be a de 
lightiul one, and the scenery was magnificent. 
By noon we reached the little railroad town 
of Rathdrum, in Idaho, 28 miles from Spo- 
kane. Up to that time, we had traveled due 
east. At Rathdrum, we changed our course, 
turning due north. We left the Spokane val- 
ley and plunged into a wild and rugged re 
gion, Though the country was rough, yet 
the wagon road was an excellent one, and we 
bowled along at a rapid rate. 


rent, 
ice-cold. 
between 
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On our way up to Rathdrum we passed 


several small and romantic lakes—Sucker’s 
Lake, Newman Lake and other bodies of 
water. These lakes afforded good fishing, 
but we halted not. Our destination was 


Blanchard. 

“No lake fishing for me, boys,” said Capt. 
Phillips. “Ill take creek fishing every time. 
What say you, boys?” 

“That’s just our ticket. To 
‘bust,’ we three answered. 

So, on we pushed Thirteen miles beyond 
Rathdrum lies Fish Lake, a beautiful body 
of water, nestled in among the towering and 
timber-clad mountains. Here we found a 
number of campers and many fishermen. But 
we drove on. <A few miles more and we came 
to the famous Spirit Lake. a favorite resort of 
sportsmen. There are few lakes in Idaho 
which are more romantic and lovely 


Blanchard or 
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We seon reached the place and pitched our 
tent and lighted the fire. Capt. Phillips and 
Charley started for the stream, on whose bank 
we had camped. his stream ran out of 
Spirit Lake, and was several yards in width. 
The waters were cold and clear, and the cur- 
rent swift. 

While the boys fished, we 
But they did’nt get a nibble. 
they returned disgusted. 

“No fish in that stream,” they sai So, 
we had to eat some stewed rabbit and bacon. 

Mosquitoes? They came in myriads. They 
carne early and stayed late. Supper over, we 
buiit a big roaring fire. The weather 
warm, but we tried to smoke our long legged 
and sharp billed visitors out But it did not 
succeed. They bit all the harder. 

\bout dark, a strong wind came sweeping 
u» from the south. Soon after, the skies were 


cooked supper. 


In half an hour 


was 
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“But we don’t stop here, boys,” said Mr. 
Arthur, who was the leader of our expedi- 
tion. ‘Beautiful you but we're bound 
for old Blanchard. We'll stop here and in- 
terview the trout as we come back this way. 
Isn't that right, fellows?” 

“All right, old man, drive ahead 
sang out. 

On we went, up hill, down dale and through 
the shady and magnificent old mountain for- 
est. It was now nearly night. The day was 
hot, and the drive had been long and dusty, 
but the early evening was cool and delightful. 
We must soon camp. 

“Let's drive to the lower end of the lake 
and camp,” said Mr. Arthur. “TI know where 
there is a fine place. We may get a few fish 
for our supper.” 

“Go ahead, old man, you're boss,” 
ically answered in concert. 


see, 


we all 


we lacon- 


FILE 


overcast, and, before long, a gentle rain set 
in. We quickly bundled up in our tent and 
endeavored to sleep. But the drowsy god 
had’nt much of a show against the mosquitoes. 
Despite the wind and rain, they stuck with 
us. 

We had pitched our tent in a little clear 
ing, surrounded by lofty pine and tamarack 
trees. Many of the trees were dead, and the 
wind shrieked through the forest, causing the 
old decayed trees to swing to and fro, creak 
ing and groaning. Every moment we ex 
pected one to come crashing down across our 
tent. 

At last dawn made its welcome appearance, 
and after a hasty breakfast, we pushed on, 
heading for Blanchard Creek—about 13 miles 
away. 

“What shall we call our camp?” said Char- 
ley. 
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“Why, ‘Mosquito Camp,’ to be sure,” 
the Captain. 
To this we 


said 


all assented. 

\ delightiul drive of three hours brought 
us to the banks of Blanchard Creek. We had 
feared that the melting snows would render 
the stream too high ior good fishing; but we 
found the stage of water just right. 

We found several campers scattered along 
the creek 

“Well, we long 


don't care; the stream’s a 


one,” said the Captain. “They can't corral 
all the fish.” 
“We'll show ‘em a trick,” said Charley. 


‘We know how to fish, don’t we, boys?’ 

“You bet your boots,” sung out the Cap- 
tain. But Mr. Arthur and the writer were 
modest. They kept silent. 

In less than half an hour we were casting 
our flies lively and fighting mosquities like 
Spartans. 

Blanchard Creek is a tortuous stream and 


its banks are rough and precipitous. It was 
a constant struggle against obstacles. Up 
and down we went clambering over fallen 


ip steep banks, falling over 
slippery rocks, and floundering through 
swamps and quagmires We were scratched 
and bruised and covered with mosquito bites. 

Did the fish bite? Before 3 o'clock that 
afternoon we had landed a number of beau- 
ties—some weighing two and three pounds. 


trees, scrambling 


I never, saw trout half so hungry before. 
Just how many fish we caught and didn't 
land, and how many profane remarks were 


uttered, I could not attempt to record. 

It is not my purpose to furnish a detailed 
account of our fishing. Early and late the 
beys angled and fought the mosquitoes. In 
less than two days and a half we were 
scratched and bruised from head to foot, and 
stung with insects until our best friends would 
not recognize us \h! But our reward was 
great. It soothed our pains and requited 
our sorrows We had taken as many beau 
tiful trout as we could use to advantage. 

Within less than a week an astonishing 
number of trout were caught out of Blanch 
ard, and still the stream seemed full of fish. 
We were not the only lucky anglers Even 
Charley, who made the best record in our 
party, had to admit that 


I HAD been looking forward for weeks to a 
few days’ sport with the setter, and when at 
last I said adieu to the office and paved streets, 
the rain was faliing steadily and seemed t 
a gloom on my hopes for the 
time I had arrived at my 
boyhood, the 


try to throw 
morrow, but by the 
destination, the home of my 
moon was making desperate efforts to break 
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\ jolly time had we. Plenty to eat and 
drink, and splendid luck. The only draw- 
mosquitoes, but we got 


back was the pesky 

used to them. 

that outing on Blanch- 
Aiter the labor and 
gathered around our 


Shall we ever torg: 
ard? Well, hardly. 
fatigue of the day we 
cheerful camp fires, and what a social time 
we had. and jest! Captain 
Phillips was the boss story teller, and, with 
his deep and musical baritone voice could 
arouse the drowsy echoes for a mile up and 
down the creek. He was the life of our party, 
and a genial whole-souled fellow. 


Songs, stories, 


“Let's break camp early to-morrow morn- 
ing and go down to Spirit Lake,” said Mr. 
Arthur on the evening of the third day. 

\bout daylight the following morning we 
started. A few hours’ delightiul drive brought 
us to the romantic Spirit Lake. 
Boats were procured at once, and out we 
started. 


shores of 


The lake is very deep, in fact almost bot- 
tomless, and the waters are blue. All around 
tower lofty hills densely clothed with forests. 
There are several weird, mysterious Indian 
legends connected with this lovely body of 
water. 

Did we have any luck, you ask? No. Our 
lake fishing proved a failure We tried all 
sorts of hooks, but nothing could tempt the 
big lake beauties to bite. Capt. Phillips and 
I fished for half a day and caught only six 
small Charley and Mr. Arthur had 
better success, however. They soon aban 
doned lake fishing and followed up the creek 


ones. 


which flowed from the base of Baldy into 
the lake. Ina short time they caught 42 fine 
trout. 


Tired and hungry we all reached our camp. 

“We've done mighty well,” said the Cap- 
tain, “and now let's strike out for home.” 

Snatching a hasty meal, we broke 
amid a drenching rain storm, and drove down 
to Rathdrum But the rain soon ceased fall- 
ing, and the drive proved a pleasant one. The 
by noon, we arrived at Spokane 


camp 


next day, 

Blanchard Creek is one of the best trout 
streams in the northwest and we are patiently 
waiting for the next trip. 
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QUAIL 


WCOMB 


through the blanket of clouds and foretell the 
pleasant day to follow. After a hurried break 
fast I unstrapped Defender, an English setter 
that is as staunch and true as the noble boat 
whose name he bears, and we started on our 
crusade. 

Upon reaching the shooting grounds, while 
Defender was going around to work down in 
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to the wind, I walked into a small bunch and 
as a starter for the season I made clean misses 
with each barrel. I tried to soothe my feel- 
ings by concluding it was not light enough to 
see to shoot, as I watched them sail away over 
the tops of the trees for a half a mile. I couid 
not find a single bird, although I searched for 
iorty minutes, but while in quest of them I 
saw Defender make his first halt of the season 
and crouch down low. Up flushed a noble 
old cock from right under his nose and started 
off through the sapling timber, but a charge 
of No. 1os cut his career very short. 

Giving up finding the bunch of birds, I 
moved to another field and had got down to 
one corner, when I saw an imitation of a 
statue standing in the grass, and when I flush 
ed a nice bunch, my Parker spoke twice and 
scored a nice double. Upon following them 
into the woods, I flushed one and missed it as 
cleanly as if that had been my object. Before 
[ had re-loaded my gun, old faithful was on a 
point and I scored a kill; at the same time 
most of the remaining birds flushed wild, but 


those places. I kept on after him with blood 
in my eye and presently Defender pointed 
him. This time he picked out the thickest 
place in the woods and as he went whirling 
through the same I did the best I could under 
the circumstances, but did not know with what 
result until I saw him retrieved in fine style 
\fter depositing him in my coat, I sauntered 
along through some pasture lands, when | 
noticed the dog working on something and as 
I came up, away went “Brer Cottontail” and 
as he sped through the briars, I welcomed 
him first with a load of 10s and then 7s, after 
which I watched him run across the va 
cant field for about one hundred yards 
While I was standing, wondering whether it 
would not bea good plan for me to go some- 
where and take some shooting lessons, Defend- 
er ran over to where he disappeared, jumped 
over the fence, picked up the rabbit and 
brought him to me, he having fallen, after go- 
ing through the fence. I had no sooner placed 
him in my coat and removed the empty shells, 
when I kicked up another, and I spoke to him 





DEFENDER 


he afterwards made another point on one bird, 
which I stopped by a snap shot in his fast 
Hight through the brush. 

Feeling thirsty, | walked up to a spring and 
was just stooping down when four or five 
birds, evidently taking their morning bath, 
flushed from the edge of it. I gathered myself 
together and sent two loads after them as they 
disappeared through the brush, but it did not 
seem to bother them much. Following in the 
direction they had taken Defender found them 
and I scored a nice right and left, when they 
got away by crossing a creek. I moved on 
through some brush and upon coming to the 
edge of an old field I saw my companion, whe 
was coming with a fast swinging stride, reach 
the edge of the woods and stop so suddenly 
that he nearly fell over. When I walked up 
to him, away went a woodcock, and a wise old 
bird was he, as he flew directly into the sun, 
which completely blinded me. I, however, 
sent an ounce of 1os after him, and as there 
were a number of places in the air where*he 
was not at that particular time, I hit one of 


with my second barrel before he would halt. 
Then came a long period that brought no 
shooting, during which I was chased by a 
man with an old army musket that had done 
service in the war of 1812, who said: 

“I don’t want none of you city chaps gun- 
nin’ on this ’ere land.” 

\iter getting clear of him I met a fellow 
working in a field who was very friendly. He 
told me that if I would go over by “yonder 
tree.” he thought I would find a bunch of 
birds, for which information I thanked him 
and granted his request to see my gun, at the 
same time pushing the catch at safe, as I did 
not care to have a couple of loads _ shot 
through me or my dog. When he had satis- 
fied his curiosity I took my gun and started 
for “yonder tree,” and sure enough, when I 
got there, Defender, who had preceded me, 
was looking steadily into a bunch of brush, 
and I, with anticipation of falling birds, gave 
the brush a kick, when up rose about a half 
dozen. I picked out one and nearly pulled both 
triggers off my gun before I found that it wa 
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“safe.” Aiter capressing a few opimions 
about some people’s curiosity, I pushed the 
catch up so hard that I bruised my finger. I 
went at them, and with as fine a piece of work 
by a setter as a man ever saw I grassed five 
without a miss. 

It being noon and having that feeling that 
only comes to one after a long tramp in the 
bracing autumn air, of not having had any 
thing to eat for about ten hours, I proceeded 
to the village and found a bake shop and got 
some sugar cake and a glass of milk for my- 
self, and two cocoanut custard pies and three 
sugar cakes for my dog. We took a short 
rest and then continued our journey, retracing 
my steps of the morning. Upon emerging 
into a clearing I saw promise of more shoot- 
ing in a fine point, and upon getting them up 
I scored a miss and a kill. Following them 
into the woods I walked on to the one which 
I missed. I then kicked some bushes where 
Defender was pointing and up rose a pair, of 
which I cut down one with each barrel. He 
at once retrieved the first one and as he hand- 
ed me the bird up rose another from right 
where the second fell, which I missed very 
nicely. 

It was at this point that I was joined by my 
brother and I told him that I had made a 
double and while one bird was being re- 
trieved the other one got up and left, and 
while talking the thing over, old faithful walk- 
ed up to the spot where the second one fell, 
picked it up and handed it to me, after we had 
been standing there looking for it for five 
minutes. 

As we started on through a ravine and as I 
was going through a quagmire, I saw a point 
ahead and knew there was another cock. 


Sure enough, he arose with a petle—petle— 
petle, and as I brought the Damascus to bear 
upon him he passed out of sight and I could 
not locate him again. 

3efore we had gone far, my brother walked 
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into a bunch and he scored one, which was re 
trieved, and then in the brush followed some 
pretty stands by the dog, and pretty 
misses by us both, I having two to my credit, 
and he one. 

We had not gone over one hundred yards, 
while taking a short cut through this small 
rift of timber, where a good growth of briars 
and huckleberry brush had grown up, when the 
dog came to a stand almost under my feet, and 
at the same time, away went a bunch of fur 
with the dog after him. Defender landed 
head on into a tree, which stopped his pro 
gress a little, and as the rabbit dodged around 
it and got away, I rolled him up like a whirl 
wind in the leaves. 

While going through an old orchard, the 
dog made another point on a lone bird, which 
arose and went off on the right. I stopped 
him cleanly. Shortly after, along the edge oi 
a swamp an old cock had the audacity to get 
right up in front of my brother and he paid 
the penalty of his life for his boldness. 

We then found a nice bunch in an old stub- 
ble and he stopped one. I missed with my first 
barrel but scored with my second. We fol- 
lowed them in the brush, where I scored a 
miss as also did he and then he made a kill 
and I scored one. 

It then being after sunset we concluded to 
call it off and started for home, when there 
was another point. It was so dark we could 
scarcely see, but I thought I would try it and 
walked up and as the bird flushed, I dropped 
on one knee and got it in range of the horizon 
and took a snap shot and down it came with a 
broken wing. After a walk of about five min 
utes we reached home and found a steaming 
hot supper awaiting us which we did justice 
to. Afterwards we counted up the spoils and 
found that I had twenty quail, four rabbits and 
two woodcock, and my brother who had been 
with me since about three o'clock, had five 
quail and one woodcock. We were satisfied. 


some 
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I AM now at Spirit Lake, Idaho, famous as 
one of the most beautiful of earth’s mountain 
lakes. 

It has occurred to me that a party of from 
four to eight or ten might be made up to 
come out here for a grand hunt. There is a 
splendid sportsman here, Mr. C. L. Brickell, 
who has killed numbers of bear, dear, etc., and 
knows every inch of this splendid hunting 
ground. He can act as guide and manager 
of the party. He has a fine log lodge on an 
island, with everything to make camp life 
pleasant, while the hunting ground is near 
by. Ifa party can come in before Oct. 15, 
he will guarantee at least half a dozen black 
and brown bear. He has trained dogs and 
the swamps here are just full of bear. Ducks, 
salmon and brook trout, with grouse, bear 
meat, etc., are guaranteed for every meal, and 
the cooking is excellent. 

The party should come to Rathdrum, Idaho. 
We are 18 miles out, in the mountains from 
there. There is a wide hunting ground, with 
no settlers, full of black tail deer, Virginia 
deer, bear and grouse. If the party wishes 
to hunt bear, up to October 15 is the time. 
After that they go off to winter in the higher 
mountains. If a party _— to hunt deer 
the hunt will begin Nov. 1. 

Now, we will take et a party at $10 per 
day each, for a big bear hunt. If no bear 
are killed, no pay. Then if the party wishes 
to stay for deer, we will keep them at $15 
per week, furnishing boats, steam launch and 
good board until Nov. 1. Then for the deer 
hunt $10 per day each, and we guarantee deer 
in plenty. 

They can shoot ducks, grouse, blue and 
ruffed, fish for trout (salmon and_ brook), 
sleep, smoke and have a grand time in as fine 
a resort as I ever saw, and I guarantee all I 
say. 

V. C. BROWER 

Epitor’s Note:—We can vouch for the 
absolute reliability of our correspondent, and 
would advise interested parties to com- 
municate with him at once. Address at Rath- 
drum, Idaho. 


WHERE TO HUNT AMERICAN GAME 


A FEW years ago the United States Car- 
tridge Company published and distributed 
gratuitously a large edition of a work de- 
scribing the game of several States, with 
sketches of prominent guides in those States. 
In less than a week the edition was exhausted, 
and subsequent editions were quickly dis- 
tributed. The calls for copies of this work 
continued, but rather than publish more edi- 
tions it was thought best to prepare a new 
work wider in its scope; in fact, embracing 
the whole United States. For about two 
years data were collected for this work. 
After collecting all available material, each 
State was fully described, and the sketches 
were forwarded to the Governors of the re- 
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spective States, accompanied by letters asking 
each Governor to read carefully, or hand the 
matter to the person regarded as the best 
ayithority on the subject, to peruse and criticise. 
It was requested if the matter was } incorrect to 
ee out the error, and if correct to so state. 

Most of the States tne promptly. 
( ‘chapters that were approved as correct were 
filed ready for press; those that were incor- 
rect were rewritten and again sent out for 
approval. Most of the Governors referred the 
matter to the game commissioners, and it has 
their approval. 

No more thorough method of securing ac- 
curate information could be thought of, and 
the book furnishes the most trustworthy in- 
formation in a compact and concise form of 
any yet published on the subject. 

The s: aes care has been taken to present ac- 
curate pictures of game, a task far more diffi- 
cult than most people imagine. Artists of 
undoubted skill made the illustrations; they 
were then submitted to the highest authorities 
in this country, both zoologists and sports- 
men, for criticism, and as a result the pictures 
in this work cannot be surpassed for accuracy 
and beauty. 

The preparation of such a work entailed 
great expense, which can be readily under- 
stood by those who see the book. The slight 
charge of fifty cents made for it will not be 
objectionable to those who become possessors 
of it. 

The publisher of FIELD AND STREAM strong- 
ly advises every sportsman to secure a copy 
of this valuable and superbly gotten up book, 
which can be obtained either from sporting 
goods yw or by sending to the United 
States Cartridge Company, Lowell, Mass., the 
price and eighteen cents for postage. 


ART AND SPORT 


Mr. John Fery’s paintings have made him a 
world-wide reputation. He is now on a hunt 
throughout Montana, Idaho and the western 
wilds for subjects, scenes and sport. Mr. 
Fery’s pictures of far western and mountain 
scenery as well as his portrayal in oil of the 
lordly moose and the shy chicken of the plains 
show that he is not only a great artist but is 
also impressed with the spirit of the West and 
the spirit of sport. 

There are a number of Mr. Fery’s pictures 
on exhibition at Messrs. Hossfeld & Wierl, 39 
Broad St., New York, and lovers of art and 
nature have an opportunity of seeing some of 
his admirable work. 


For every one who now reads FIELD AND 
StrEAM, there are hundreds of others who 
would enjoy it equally well. As you are 
pleased with its monthly visit, so your friends 
will be. Ask them to subscribe or send us 
their names! Notice the various desirable 
offers in our advertising columns, any one of 
which should make it an object to renew 
while they are in effect. 





PLEASE SAY 


YOU SAW IT IN THE FIELD AND STREAM 





~ Kennel e For Sale « . . Wants 


Rbviitesnte: in this column three cents a word, 
Send money with order. 


KENNEL 
FOR SALE—Two handsome, evenly marked, black, 


white and tan, English setter bitch puppies, by Thier’s | 


Dash (37678), Dan Gladstone—Queen Novice, Dam, 
Melba Kod (41898), Ch. Kodfiela— —Speckle Girl. In 
splendid condition, and should make excellent fielders. 
For terms address F. H. Boehrer, Durand, Wis. 

WANTED—Thoroughly broken dog, Pointer pre” 
ferred, for chickens and quail; must bea good retriev” 
er. Address D, care this office. 

FOR SALE—Royally bred Llewellyn setter puppies’ 
whelped April 1, 1898. Denz:l1 W. Coe, Carthage, Mo. 

FOR SALE—Country raised, high bred pointer 

ouppies. See illustration on page 360. H. D. Baxter, 

exington, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Llewellyn Setters, Pointers, fine stock, 
from 3 to 14 months old. Irish Water Spaniel dog, 
Splendid Retriever, ducks or geese A fine litter of 
Fox Terriers, perfect beauties cheap. Edward Ed- 
munds, 288 Luke Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Cocker Spaniel, female, black with tan 
markings, ambitious, good worker on partridges, fine- 
ly bred and a prize for some one, at $25. H.C. Bev- 
erung, White Fish Bay, Wis. 


spaniel puppies whelped April 15, 1898. They are bred 
from the very best of field working stock; their breed- 
ing and individuality is unsurpassed. For particulars 





| gold embossed, 


FOR SALE=—A very choice litter of black cocker | 


write, Fashion Cocker Kennel, 58 Royalston avenue, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Several select and thoroughly broken | 


dogs, Setters, Pointers and Spaniels, brought up by a 
ractical handler. Address S. Dietz, 450 Martin Street, 
t. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE- Nellie’s Beauty (litter sister to Cincin- | 


natus’ Pride), a very fine field bitch, and a bench win- 
ner. Spring Thyme, winner of first open class Mil- 
waukee, and first free for all St. Paul; only times 
shown ; is asuperior field bitch, and bred inthe purp'e. 
Olde Thyme, winner of first Novice, Junior, winners, 
and special classes at St. Paul; only time shown; no 
one has a betterone. Flora Temple, Jr., litter sister 
to Olde Thyme, and one of the best field bitches we 
own. Nancy Hanks, gordon setter bitch, a bench 
winner and a first-class fielder Lady Rip Rap (litter 
sister to young Rip Rap), a bench winner, and one of 
the most promising pointers in the West. Echo, a fine 
shooting bitch, broken on chickens and quail, and will 
make a fine brood bitch. We have others, and they 
are for sale. Write for what you want. A. M. Slocum, 
Norwood, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE, Etc. 


FOR SALE—Handy serviceable hunter’s axes wt. 8 
to 20 oz. Hunter's knives made to order, hand made, 
excellent Colclesser Bros., Eldorado, Blair 
Co., Pa. 

FOR 
50 hole, 
shot, an¢ 
kind used by 
and is made 


temper. 


One fine new machine loading block, 
for 1, 1%, 1% oz. 

This is the 
shell loaders, 
at $20. 


SALE 
with graduated slides, ete. 
1 24%, 234 and 8 drams powder. 
manufacturers and large 
by B. G. I. Co. a bargain 
All complete. Inquire this office. 

FOR SALE—1,200 buffalo horns in the rough, all 

Also several extra fine specimens of mounted 
Address this office. 
Mounted specimens. Deer, elk, anie- 
lope, buffalo, and other heads. All select specimens 
and mounted by the best taxidermist in the West. 
Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Several high grade new Bicycles ata 
bargain, including chainless. Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Hunter’s Safety Pocket Axes. Price, 
$2.50. Address W. L. Marble, Gladstone, Michigan. 

FOR SALE—Decoy ducks and geese, send stamp 
for price list of the New York State latest standard 
decoys (hand made). G. W. Stevens, Sole Manufac- 
turer, Box 144, Weedsport, Cayuga Co., N. Y 


Is 


sizes. 
buffalo heads. 
FOR SALE 


| 
| 


CHIC AND I; 


The Practical Training of a Dog for the Gun 
By Ben Hur 


Being a common sense and thoroughly practical method of 
educating a hunting dog for field work, together with 
entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunting trips. 
I rice paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold embossed, $1.5 
Mailed free on receipt of price, or FREE asa premium for 


two subsc ribers, i. v aper, and three in cloth edition. 
FORCE SYSTEM 
Che che Amateur WITHOUT THE WHIP 
. By ED. F. HABERLEIN 
Crainere a practical trainer of aay 
years’ experience. . . ° 
THIRD EDITION! Revised and Illustrated with full-page 
portraits of typical bird dogs. 
Price, paper cover, $1.00; best full cloth binding and 
$1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 


amount, or free as a premium for two new subscribers the 
$1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition. 
THOROUGHBRED 


DACHSHUNDES 


BLACK CROOK KENNELS, 


LAGRANGE, ILL. 


BOOK ON P9G DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
NEW YORK 


1293 Broadway, - - 


Certain Death 


to all parasites, germs, bacteria 
etc., healing to the skin and 
beautifying the coat 


SPRATT’S PATENT ANTISEPTIC SOAP 


Order through vour dealer and send for cat: yes 


to Spratts Patent Limited, m inufacturers of all 
of Dog and Poultry Foods and Supplies, 245 East 
St., N. Y. San Francisco Branch, 1320 Valencia st. 


For Sale 
Pointer Puppies 


Country raised Pointer Puppies, 
old, of exceptionally fine breeding, 
gree and price, address 

H. D. BAXTER 


Lexington, Minn. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


I have some white pointers broken on quail, 
chickens and snipe that cannot be beaten, 


Will exhibit them anywhere. 
H. M. TWITCHELL, Worthington, Minn. 


kin 


56th 


3 months 
For pedi- 








